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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 



REV. E. H. PLUMPTRE. 

» 

I DO not feel called on to review a book with which 
my own name has, through the kind feeling of the 
author, been very closely connected, nor to restate the 
views which I have expressed in the volume itself as to 
the great question of which he treats. I purpose accord- 
ingly confining myself in the present paper to some 
of the collateral issues which are involved in it, and shall 
be content if, by such side-lights as I am able to throw 
on them, I can help those who are, each of them, seekers 
after truth and eager to "vindicate the ways of God to 
man," if not to foTTrmla coTWordicB, — I do not profess to 
believe in the possibility of a " short and easy " Theo- 
d/ikcea, — ^yet at least to a tolerant understanding. 

I. It will be felt, I imagine, that the most telling argu- 
ment on the side of the popular belief that there is no 
room for an extension after death of the long-suffering of 
God, which we acknowledge as leading men, during this 
life, to repentance through the discipline of suffering, — 
that then all punishment, however equitable, must be 
simply retributive and not reformatory, — is found in the 
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thought that in so doing you weaken the assurance of the 
penitent and the righteous that their trials are over when 
they sleep the sleep of death. As Keble has put it, in 
words which embody a widely spread conviction, 

*' But with the cdnner's fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name to Thee, O Lord.'^ 

(Christian Tear; Second Suiiday in Lent) 

As bearing on this question, I purpose laying before the 
readers of this paper some private letters which passed 
between myself and a Roman Catholic priest, to whom I 
was led to send the sermon on the " Spirits in Prison," 
which I preached at St. Paul's, and published in 1871. 
It will be admitted, I think, that the objection is stated 
by him with a force and subtlety to which my own style 
of thought and writing can make but distant approaches, 
and that, if my answers carry conviction with them to 
any thoughtful mind, as I venture to hope they may do, 
it is rather through their intrinsic force than through any 
skill in the advoc^-te. 

Omitting portions of the letter which are strictly per- 
sonal, my friend begins thus : — 

I. 

** My DEA& Sir, — Tou will wish me, 1 think, to say how your 
sermon has struck me, and therefore, at the risk of being officious, 

I will venture to do so. It seems to me that you do not deny eter- 

• 

nal punishment ; but you aim at withdrawing from so awful a doom 
vast multitudes who have popularly been considered to fall under it, 
and to substitute for it in their case a purgatorial punishment, ex- 
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tending (as in the case of the antediluvians) through long ages ; at 
the same time avoiding the word ' purgatory ' on accoimt of its asso- 
ciations. 

''There is nothing, I think, in this view, incompatible with the 
faith of Catholics. 

'* What we cannot accept (any more than the mass of Protestants 
and of divines of the ancient church) is one of your incidental state- 
mentS; that man's probation for his eternal destiny, as well as his 
purification, continues after this life. 

" Nor does this doctrine seem necessary for your main point ; for 
Catholics are able to hold purgatory without accepting it, merely by 
holding that there are innumerable degrees of grace and sanctity 
among the saved ; and that those who go to purgatory, however 
ma^y, die one and all with the presence of God's grace and the ear- 
nest of eternal life, however invisible to man, abeady in their hearts, 
— an assumption not greater than yours, for it is quite as great an 
assumption to believe, as you do, in the future happmess of those who 
die and make no sign, as to believe, as I may do, in the present /ai^^ 
and repentcmce of those who die and make no sign. 

" And further still, I almost think that you yourself hold as well 
as we this connection of grace with glory ; for you say the * Spirits 
in Prison ' ' had not hardened themselves in the one irremediable 
antagonism to good which has never forgiveness ' (p. 20^ ; 'had not 
hardened themselves against his righteousness and love, and there- 
fore were not shut out utterly from hope ' (p. 7). 

" Excuse the freedom of these remarks, and believe me to be, 

" Yours very truly, 

" July 26, 1871." ". . . . 

I have not kept a copy of the whole of my answer to 
this letter, but I dwelt in it, as I have done in my letter 
to Dr. Farrar, on the fact that for a large number of 
human souls, whom the great mass of Christians recognize 
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as heirs of immortality, there has been absolutely no pos- 
sibility of any action that could test or develop char- 
acter : — 

" As yet I am compelled to believe that where there has been no 
adequate probation, or none at all, there must be some extension of 
the possibility of development or change beyond the limits of this 
present life. Take the case of anbaptized children. Shall we close 
the gates of Paradise against them, and satisfy ourselves with the 
hvia^ima damnatio, which gained for Augustine the repute of the 
d/urus pater infomtum f And if we are forced in such a case to admit 
the law of progress, is it not legitimate to infer that it extends be- 
yond them to those whose state is more or less analogous ? *' 

II. 

"Aug. 1, 1871. 

" My DEA& Sir, — Thank you for your very kind answer to my 
letter. My apology for writing to you again lies in tha importance 
of the question which is opened in your sermon. 

'* Let me ask, then, will it be possible to extend the period of pro- 
bation of any man beyond this life without extending it to all ? and 
is not this a cruel prospect for all of those who are trying to live a 
good life with the hope of having done with sin and spiritual peril 
once for all, as the gain of dying ? Also, is it not a suggestion cruel 
to all of us who lose dear and virtuous friends, if we cannot rest in 
the security that they are beyond harm and reverse ? 

" And next, the barrier being once broken down between our pre- 
sent state and our f uture^ are we not at once forced on to the further 
conclusion, to which the present day so much inclines already, that 
our future state is only a continuation (that is, so long as the sou^ 
endures), of the same sort of world as that in which we are now, to 
the disavowal of that series of catastrophes (resurrection, general 
judgment, heaven and hell) which in physical matters is so contrary 
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to the ideas of some of the most eminent physical philosophers of 

the day, who refer everything to the action of gradually operating 

laws ? But if supernatural agency has no place in the future world, 

who will believe that it exists, or has existed, in this? Aiid so 

Christianity ceases to be a direct Divine revelation. 

" I know you will pardon my pertinacity for the motive which 

causes it. 

" Very truly yours, 

.... 
in. 

" Aug. 5, 1871. 

*^ My deab . . . , — You urge as against the hypothesis that 
there may be, on the other side of the grave, a trial time of some 
kind for those who have had no adequate probation, or none at all 
here, that if there is a probation for any it must extend to all, and 
that this is ' cruel ' to those who have rejoiced for others, and who 
find hope for themselves in the thought that death frees them from 
all the conflict and the danger which they have had to encounter 
during life. The logical force of this objection is, I apprehend, this, 
that it is improbable, whatever seeming ^evidence or coimter- 
probabilities there may be on the other side, that a theory involving 
such ' cruelty ' as its consequence can be a true one. 

"1 will be bold to ask (1) whether, on the assumption that this 
consequence were involved in the view which I have maintained, the 
balance of ' cruelty ' would be altogether on its side. If it were 
given to one of the blest to elect between having the possession of 
eternal life in fee on the one hand, or accepting it on the other, as 
the saints of God accept His favour now, with the feeling that no- 
thing but their own sin can separate them from it, but that they 
need to watch and pray lest sin should separate them, with the con- 
dition attached to the latter alternative, that those who have failed 
to attain holiness here should not be shut out from hope, and to the 
former that the door should be closed on them for ever, which 
choice would be most in the spirit of St. Paul (Rom. ix. 3), 
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most after the mind of Christ (Gal. iii. 13) ? Would not the deci- 
sion * Let me be safe, safe for ever, and let them perish/ seem to us 
as a concentrated egoism raised to its highest power ? Would not 
the word ^ cruel ' rise to our lips as applicable to the temper that 
could make such a choice ? And if this be so, — if the natural in- 
stincts which fill us with a glow of admiration as we hear of some 
heroic self-sacri^ce, wrought by one who loves his neighbour better 
than himself, echo that judgment, — then may we not ask whether 
the charge of ^ cruelty ' can legitimately lie against a theory because 
it involves as a possible consequence that which we admire rather 
than what we loathe, is the law of (xod's dealing with the spirits 
of the righteous ? 

" 2. But I question whether the inference is a necessary one. It 
assumes that there can be no probation but under conditions iden- 
tical with those under which we now live, the presence of tempta- 
tions from without and from within to which all men are equally 
exposed. But that assumption is surely arbitrary. In the range of 
God's kingdom there may well be conditions other than those which 
we now experience (such, for example, as the manner in which pun- 
ishment is accepted), which may yet test whether the will is loyal, 
loving, obedient, or self-centred and rebellious. And if we were 
to reason from the analogy of our own experience, and the law 
of tendencies which is already partially developed, would it not 
seem natural to infer that, as we see here, in the If is as distinct from 
the ip€py€iay an ever increasing fixity of character, so that with many 
a f alling-away from grace is a moral impossibility, so, when death 
brings them nearer to the presence of God, that fixity may become 
absolutely irreversible, with no more fear of change than is felt by 
the spirit around the throne ? And if, after the law of our nature, 
the habit reproduces itself in the energy, may we not, must we not, 
think of that character which has been formed on earth by labours 
of love as well as by prayer and praise, as neither sleeping nor otiose 
while it waits for the Resurrection, but finding there also, in that 
other world, some scope for a like action. 
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*' 3. But the argumeht^from continuity, you urge further, tends to 
Bubyertthe Christian's faith in events which are not continuous, but 
catastrophic, in their character, such as the Resurrection and the 
Last Judgment. The answer, however, is not far to seek, and it 
is (1) that our faith in those events, as such, rests on grounds alto- 
gether distinct from any argument drawn from analogy or experi- 
ence, and that, if the grounds warrant our belief in them, the faith 
remains unshaken, whatever conclusions we may draw from analogy 
as to the intermediate state of souls ; and (2) that the theory which 
I am now defending gives a significance to the Final Judgment of 
which the popular belief, in great measure, deprives it. Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike, for the most part, think of that judg- 
ment as passed, irrevocably passed, at the moment of death. The 
soul knows its eternal doom then, passes to heaven or hell or pur- 
gatory, has no real scrutiny i^) expect when the Judge shall sit upon 
the Throne ; while, on this view, the righteous award will then be 
bestowed on each according to the tenor of his life during the whole 
period of his existence, and not only during the short years or 
months or days of his earthly being. This gives, I venture to think, 
not a less, but a more, worthy conception of that to which we look 
forward as the great completion of God's dealings with our race. 

" Yours very faithfully, 

"E. H.Plumptrb." 

IV. 

"Aug. 9,1871. 

'^MyDbabSib, — I feel the force of your answer to my objec- 
tions, viewing both the objections and the answer in a strictly 
logical view, though in one respect I -have misled you by omitting 
to state, as \l had fully intended, what I meant by their logical 
issue. 

*' I meant to have stated it before concluding, and then forgot to 
do so, my letter having run to a greater length than I wished ; and 
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now, if I state it, or otherwise attempt to clear my meaning, I am 
sure you will not think I do so in a controversial spirit. 

" Let me observe then, that your argument in behalf of what I 
ventured to call the * cruelty ' of teaching that the probation (to 
stand or fall) of good men does not end with this life, may avail, in 
my opinion, with men of subtle intellects or of heroic natures (such 
as St. Paul, whom you instance), but will not serve for the run of 
men, or support them in their struggle here with evil. What's the 
good of my striving so hard to keep from sin and temptation, if I 
am not safe when I die, and my neighbour who gives himself to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and so dies, may, for aught I know, 
after this life get to heaven and I fail of it ? Is it not best to go 
my own way here and chance the life to come ? Men in general 
take broad practical views, and are moved by imagination rather 
than by speculation. Arguments after^fiutler's manner of what is 
unrevealed but possible, used by way of explanation of the great 
balk which the doctrine in question would be to them, will not meet 
their needs. It is hard enough to bear the view, as at present', of 
virtue suffering, evil triumphant. Would it not be a second trial, 
quite as great, nay, greater because unexpected, to have to believe 
that, this weary life passed, the end does not come after all 1 Such 
a teaching I have called cruel, unsettling as it is both to faith and 
to hope. Of course I cannot prove all this, but I submit it to your 
judgment. 

" I grant, indeed, that if your view be revealed truth, then my 
argument about cruelty and unsettlement goes for nothing ; and 
this is the very point to which I omitted to proceed in my letter to 
you. I meant the logical drift of what I urged to be this : is this 
novel doctrine new, or is it apostolic ? There are many truths 
which may be startling and even dangerous in places where they 
have been long forgotten ; but, if apostolic, we must return to them, 
and preach them at whatever cost. Is this one of them f Must it be 
preached ? Certainly it has a heavy onus prohandi on it, both as 
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* cruel * and as novel, and requires good evidence in order to be 
allowed. I had intended to have said with what interest I looked 
out for the testimonies of approved early writers in its behalf, which 
I understood you to promise in your advertisement, an interest 
founded on doubts whether you can fulfil your intention. Of course 
I was aware that several of the Fathers are in favour of a restora- 
tion of all things ; but such a restoration does not imply probation 
to stand or fall continuing beyond this life, and this is the point 
which I doubt ci your finding in the Fathers- I trust I have said 
nothing out of character with the sincere respect and goodwill with 
which I subscribe myself, . 

" Sincerely yours, 

• • • • 

I left my courteous antagonist in possession of the last 
word, and contented myself with thanking him for his 
letter. Nor do I wish now to enlarge on that special 
point of the " cruelty " which it is alleged is involved in 
the idea of the extension, in some instances, of the proba- 
tion or discipline, which in this life has been inadequate, 
beyond the limits of the grave. It is, however, I think, 
worthy of note (1) how wide a hope, extending to those 
who " die and make no sign," as well as to the unbaptized 
aiid the heathen, the Catholic Priest holds to be compat- 
ible with Catholic theology; and (2) that he admits, 
what some divines of his Church have denied, that the 
doctrine of a restoration of all things was held not by 
Origen only, but by " several of the Fathers." It is, I 
submit, obvious that although this theory of a restitution 
of all things is not identical with that which I have main- 
tained, it is, at least, as compatible with the idea of pro- 
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bation after death as it is with the acknowledged fact 
that the present life is a time of trial and probation. Not 
the most fervent advocate of Universalism dreams of an 
absolute equality of blessedness. He is content to hope 
for a victory over sin, for the acceptance by each created 
spirit of the will of the Father as absolutely righteous, 
for the cessation, or at least the mitigation, of the suffer- 
ings of body and of mind which sin has caused. But if 
so, then the thought of an universal restoration is com- 
patible with the belief in infinite grades of capacity for 
knowing God, yet more so with infinite variations in the 
effect produced on each separate consciousness by the 
memory of its own past ; and thus, as this life is a pro- 
bation for the next stage of our being, that in its turn 
may be a trial time also, and the " lowest place " will dif- 
fer from the highest as the result of the total aggregate ^ 
of the past ; and so strange as the paradox may seem, the 
belief in an universal restoration is compatible with a 
belief also in the eternity of punishment. 

II. I would fain, had the limits of my space allowed me, 
have discussed the theory which has been called by some 
the Gospel of Annihilation, but which its author prefers 
to proclaim as the doctrine of Conditional Immortality. I 
endorse, with hardly any reserve, what Dr. Littledale has 
said as to the merits of Mr. White's treatise on Life in 
Christ, in which that theory is developed. It is the work of 
a trained thinker. It is elaborate, exhaustive, systematic — 
I would venture to add, almost too complete in its logical * 

coherence. But it, too, has its vulnerable points. It is ad- | 
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mittedby Mr. White and those who think with him, that it 
has never formed part of the accepted Creed of Christen- 
dom, that in this respect it falls short of the authority 
which may be claimed, not only for popular eschatology 
but for the extension of the hope of a discipline of puri- 
fication affcer death, or for the ultimate restoration of, 
every member of the great human family. He holds, of 
course, that he is reviving a lost article of a creed earlier 
than the Apostles' or the Nicene, of that which was held 
and taught by Christ and His Apostles, and he rests this 
belief on a lexical analysis, not, as others have done, of 
the adjective " eternal " or " everlasting " as attached to 
the retribution that falls on the ultimately impenitent, 
but of the verbs and substantives which are used in the 
New Testaments to express that retribution itself. " To 
destroy," " to perish," ** destruction," " perdition," " the 
lost," these bring to his mind the connotation, not of con- 
tinued existence, in actual suffering of body or of spirit ; 
or of the privation of a blessedness which might other- 
wise have been attained, but of annihilation,— or, if he 
objects to that word as invidious and unphilosophical, of 
the cessation of conscious being. But is this true, we 
may ask, either of the verb oTroXkvfxi, or of the noun 
dTToAcia? When the shepherd brought back the sheep 
which was lost (to dTroAwXos), when the father of the prodi- 
gal said that he had been lost {airokfaXm ^) and was found, 
when the woman that searched the house found the piece 
of money which she had lost (r/v d7r<i5Xeora), when the Son of 
Man declared that He came to seek and to save that 
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which was lost (to dfroXcoXos) is it possible to connect the 
word with the idea of the cessation of existence which 
Mr. White attaches to it as its usual or dominant significa- 
tion ? Is not the root-idea here, and indeed, for the most 
part elsewhere, that of existence which does not reach 
its goal, which falls short of the end which God or man 
had designed for it ? And this thought, as our trans- 
lators have felt, attaches also to the noun for " destruc- 
tion." Judas complained of the " waste " (dTrwXcwt), of the 
ointment which had been poured on his master's feet. 
Peter, in his indignant repudiation of the sorcerer's pro- 
f erred bribe, prayed that " his money might go with him 
to destruction," might fail to bring him any of the ad- 
vantages which he counted on obtaining through it. The 
fact is that all systems built wholly or chiefly on the 
philological analysis of single words are, through the in- 
evitable elasticity of. human language, more or less pre- 
carious. As this is true of " destruction " and " perdi- 
tion," so is it true also, in a yet greater measure, of the 
word "eternal" (awSvios)* in which some have seen 
the pivot of the whole controversy. It cannot possibly 
exclude, as Mr. Maurice was led to think (Theological 
Essays, p. 436), the idea of duration, and connote only a 
state of being transcending that which is measured by the 
motion of the heavens, for the idea of duration is of the 

* It may be worth while noting that the Latin cetemus is not only a trans- 
lation of Myios, but absolutely a cognate form from the same root, ^ter- 
nu8 ia contracted from cevUemua, and that is formed from cevum, and cevum 
is identical with aiitv. 
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very essence of the noun« and men do not commonly use 
adjectives to deny that which is implied in the substan- 
tive from which they are derived.* It cannot necessarily 
involve the thought of endless duration, for it is used of 
things that were essentially temporary in their nature, — 
of the possession of Canaan by the seed of Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 8), of the covenant which gave the throne of 
Israel to the house of David (2 Chron. xiii. 5). It cannot 
necessarily import a merely finite duration, for it is 
used also of the unchanging attributes of God (1 Tim. vi. 
16). If we cannot hope that the word " jEonicm " wiU be 
naturalized in our English speech as its only true repre- 
sentative, we must yet remember as we use it, that it car- 
ries with it, as a word, the sense of undefined, and not of 
infinite duration, and that there is nothing self-contradic- 
tory in language like that of Gregory of Nyssa, when he 
expresses the hope that " affcer an eternal interval" ( ftera 
oMiwiov Ti Suxanrjfw) the discords of the earth may be har- 
monized in a divine concord."f* 

In yet another point, Mr. White's argument seems to 
me to break down. He admitsj that the belief in the 
perpetuity of man's existence was part of the creed of the 
Pharisees, and that creed, so far as it was not formally set 
aside, passed into the belief of Christendom and formed 



* The language of patristic theology in speaking of the " Eternal Grenera- 
tion " of the Son may, I admit, be urged in favour of Mr. Maurice's view. 
That phrase, however, is not a Scriptural one and therefore can throw little 
or no light on the New Testament use of the word ** eternal." 

t De Anima. 0pp. ii. p. 689. X ^^^ in Christ, p. 201, 
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the substratum of the thought of the Apostles. When 
St. Paul cried out, in one great crisis of his life, " I am a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ! " he deliberately identi- 
fied himself with them in this belief of theirs, and so it 
entered into the first elements of Christian theology, as 
prayers for the dead entered, from the first, into the 
rudiments of Christian worship. 

I recognize, with thankfulness, what many of those 
who oppose Mr. White's teaching as the Gospel of Anni- 
hilation seem to ignore, that he too admits agencies lead- 
ing to repentance and reformation, extending beyond the 
limits of the present life, a gospel preached to the spirits 
in prison, a work of conversion and therefore of probation, 
as carried on in Hades.* But I do not see — though, in 
this respect, I may be in error, through an incomplete 
study of his book — ^that he attaches sufficient weight to 
the words which appear in Matt. xxv. 46, Us the " ever- 
h^&tmg punishmeTvt " reserved for the doei-s of evil. There 
were two words which the Evangelist might have used, 
KoXouris and Tt/juapCa, Of these the first carries with it, by 
the definition of the greatest of Greek ethical writers, the 
idea of a reformatory process. It is inflicted " for the 
sake of him who suffers it.""f* The second, on the other 
hand, describes a penalty purely vindictive or retributive. 
St. Matthew chose — if we believe that our Lord spoke 
Greek, He himself chose — the former word and not the 
latter. 

* liife in Christ, p. 344. fl Aristotle, Rhet. i, 10. 
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We need, I will venture to add in conclusion, in discus- 
sing this momentous question, compared with which all 
other controversies within the Church that are now rag- 
ing round us sink into the category of the " infinitely 
little," the temper of calmness and moderation. We see 
but a little way into the great mystery of permitted evil 
and of the ultimate victory of good, and our words should 
be wary and few. We need to remember th^t each of 
our little systems has commended itself to men of truest 
faith in God, and deepest love, and holiest lives; that 
each has drawn isouls from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. If we are tempted to 
speak of those who preach the popular eschatology as 
placing a Moloch in the place of God, the names of Dante 
and St. Francis de Sales and Archbishop Leighton should 
rebuke the rash and ill-advised utterance. If we condemn 
those who proclaim the wider hope as subverting the 
sanctions of personal and social morality, and leading 
men to an antinomian indifference, the names of Origen 
and Gregory of Nyssa, of Maurice and of Erskine, should 
bid us hold our peace, lest we condemn the righteous 
whom God has not condemned. The want of formulated 
system on which second-rate critics have dwelt as the 
characteristic defect of Dr. Farrar's sermons is to me their 
chief charm, the witness to a calmness and sobriety of 
thought underlying all his passionate and glowing elo- 
quence. He has given utterance to a protest against 
human exaggerations or distortions of a divine truth, 
and such a protest, on behalf of our instinctive convictions 

B 
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in the righteousness and love of God, can, for the most 
part, only express itself in the language of indignant hor- 
ror. So it is, indeed with other truths and other human in- 
ferences from them. We follow the sacramental teaching 
of Augustine and the mediaeval Church until we find our- 
selves lodged in the conclusion that unbaptized infants are 
excluded from salvation. We accept the truth that eternal 
life depends on our knowing God as. He is, imtil we stand 
face to face with the dogma that " all who do not keep 
the Catholic faith," as man has formulated it, shall 
"perish everlastingly." We receive the thoughts of 
grace, election, predestination, until they land us in the 
horribile deeretv/m. We believe that man is justified by 
faith in Christ, until men press the conclusion, on the one 
hand, that we may (Jontinue in sin that grace may abound, 
and on the other that the millions of the heathen world , 

are shut out from hope. We welcome the thought of a , 

purifying discipline after death till it finds its practical 
outcome in the indulgences of Tetzel. Against these con- 
clusions we feel that argument is at once needless and 
useless. The reason and conscience of mankind, in pro- 
portion as they are enlightened, protest against them. 
The teacher of a theology that shuns the falsehoods of ' 
extremes may well be content, in the question before us, 
to take refuge in that protest, and to echo St. Paul's cry 
— ^if you will, St. Paul's acream of horror. " God forbid! " 
Miy yivoiTo \ may well be with us, as with him, the end of 
controversy! Commending what we have been led to 
think ourselves to the calm thought of others, we may 
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rest, as the patriarch rested of old, in the question, " Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 



REV. HENRY ALLON. 

It is not easy exactly to define the place of oratorical 
rhetoric in the discussion of philosophical or theolo- 
gical questions. One shrinks somewhat from applications 
of it to questions such as that now under discussion. 
Pulpit declamation concerning Eternal Punishment, and 
vehement denunciations of opinions, on either side of the 
controversy, make one shudder; inasmuch as the very 
subject is one to be approached with only subdued feel- 
ing and measured words. Moreover, in popular address, 
neither can evidence be fully adduced nor judicial faculty 
maintained. 

In all departments of thought indeed, — philosophical, 
scientific, and political, as well as theological, — there are 
topics, the determination of which depends upon exact 
exegesis or testimohy, and fine discrimination of argu- 
ment or of principles ; and one instinctively feels that 
such should be withheld from oratorical treatment. I 
must therefore say that I have recoiled with something 
like pain from the discussion of this question in popular 
sermons. And this is the preliminary difficulty that I 
feel in dealing with Canon Farrar's book — as with other 
like publications. The preacher and the critic necessarily 
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proceed by different methods. It is not easy to apply 
f ormulse of exact thought to strong explosive declamation. 
Those who differ from me may deserve my oratorical 
denunciation, but the denunciation does not prove that 
they do. Nor in this particular matter can the impulses 
of moral sentiment be accepted as of themselves sufficient 
criteria of truth. So long as a question demands the 
processes of the witness-box and the function of the judge, 
it is difficult to conceive the good which rhetoric can effect. 
On all hands it will be admitted that this question has 
not yet advanced into such clear unencumbered view, as 
that there is room only for oratorical denunciation of the 
obstinately blind. 

The use of rhetoric in controversy is to explode as- 
sumptions, and to give expression to moral instincts. So 
far, sermons in relation to theology, like popular lectures 
in relation to physical science, and speeches in relation 
to politics, have their use, and under certain conditions a 
great use. Both in social and in religious history oratory 
has done much to further the settlement of thought. It 
has assailed traditional assumptions, it has created a 
favourable atmosphere, and favourable sympathies, in 
which evidential and argumentative treatment has be- 
come living and practical It has sometimes been like 
the destruction of old fortifications by explosive power, 
clearing the ground for new foundations. If the treat- 
ment in the pulpit of the question of the eternal issues 
of sin could be restricted to this, it would be unobjection- 
able. But the question is hardly in a state for this pro- 
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cess ; the first essential requisite for its settlement seems 
to me to be a patient and comprehensive examination of 
evidence. Who are competent witnesses, and what is 
their testimony ? In one sense evidence is always being 
taken concerning every great question ; but there come 
crises — ^and this seems to be one — ^when the case is speci- 
ally brought into court for a rehearing. 

Whatever may be the authority of the verifying faculty 
of our moral nature, clearly the question under consider- 
ation, viz., — ^the nature and duration of the punitive con- 
sequences of sin in the life to come, cannot be determined 
by the subjective consciousness alone ; although this may 
and must pass a verdict upon the external evidence addu- 
ced. It is primarily a question of fact, and not of mere 
moral feeling. 

Some theories of the nature and condition of the future 
punishment of sin may be so incongruous and gross, — 
they may so contradict moral processes, and revolt the 
moral nature, — ^that we may be justified in saying d 
priori they cannot be true. Such theories may, there- 
fore, justify vigorous denunciation like Canon Farrar's. 
Accretions of imagination and circumstance may gather 
round a root-idea, — not in ignorant and vulgar concep- 
tion only, but in the constructions of religious faith by 
highly intelligent men, — ^which to the unsophisticated 
moral sense may make it repulsive and impossible. Such, 
for instance, are some of the accretions which in the 
Church of Rome and in other sacerdotal Churches have 
gathered round the root-idea of sacrifice, and have been 
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accepted by the religious faith of men so transcendently 
able as those whose names are almost representative of 
their systems. 

But it does not follow, because the accretions are illicit, 
that the root-idea is false. It is at any rate conceivable 
that the entire structure of sacerdotalism may be over- 
thrown, and the fundamental doctrine of sacrifice remain 
not only unimpaired by the process but more firmly es- 
tablished. It is possible that the repulsive sequences of 
logical Calvinism may be traversed, and the supreme idea 
of God's immanence in human life and salvation be held 
fast, as indeed these are in many Churches. In both in- 
stances, the accretions may fitly be denounced in popular 
oratory. 

In like manner the accretions which ignorant literalism, 
poets and painters, and above all, perhaps, priestcraft, 4 

have clustered round the root-idea of the retribution of ' 

sin in the future life, may be pulverized by a more spiri- 
tual conception ; and yet it may remain true that the 
retributive sequences of sin are irreversible, and even 
unending. The argument which is to decide the question 
must deal not so much with the ignorant and popular 
perversion, nor with the imaginative forms of the painter, 
the poet, and the rhetor, nor with the metaphorical forms 
of Scripture representation even, but with the root-idea 
of retribution, and with the exact evidence that revela* 
tion, the moral sense, philosophy, and experience may 
furnish. 

Thus reduced, it will hardly be maintained that the I 
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subjective consciousness of a man however elevated and 
refined by pure religious feeling, is competent to demon- 
strate— (1) Whether the sequences of sin wOl in the 
future life be reversible ? (2) Whether, if they are not, 
they are terminable ? For all our [information concern- 
ing the facts and the characteristics of the life hereaftei* 
whether aflfecting the saved or the lost, we are necessarily 
dependent upon the testimony of revelation, whatever 
the verifying functions of our own reason and moral 
faculty. Naturally, therefore, our first inquiry is concern- 
ing the testimony of Christ, who hath " brought life and 
immortality to light." 

Distinctively and transcendently He reveals to us our 
highest, and indeed all our certain knowledge concerning 
the life hereafter. It is His special mission to reveal 
these things. Necessarily, therefore, He has much to say 
concerning them ; although it may be admitted that much 
of His teaching was not fully understood until the light 
of His own death and resurrection was thrown upon it. 

It is in harmony with an obvious moral law, that the 
most terrible of all judgments concerning sin come from the 
lips of Him who in infinite compassion came to save us 
from our sin : and the most unqualified and appalling 
words concerning the retribution of sin come from Him 
who " opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers." 
The measure of love is the power of hate, the measure of 
holiness is antagonism to sin. 

It is not possible to attempt here any examination of 
our Lord's testimony concerning the future condition of 
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unrepentant sinners. And nothing conld be more mis- 
leading or unsatisfactory than to adduce any portion of 
His affirmations without an exhaustive examination of 
the whole. Our Lord's testimony is very ample, and it 
is very strong. It demands minute exegesis, not of words 
«nly, but of aims and circumstances. What in e€tch in- 
stance was the relation of His assertion to its immediate 
occasion and purpose ? What was the relation of the 
phrases which He employed and of the ideas which He 
propounded to those of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and to contemporary Jewish thought ? How far did He 
conform in His expressions to the ignorance or prejudi- 
ces of His time ? These ave questions which demand 
a full critical examination ; which should be conducted, 
in the first instance, without any assumption of His super- 
natural knowledge or infallible authority. They are 
questions purely of interpretation, and are solely of 
literary and historicardetermination. 

I cannot think that our Lord's teachings on such a 
subject can be ruled by the possible exegesis of a single 
word, however crucial, or of a single phrase. Questions 
of popular meaning can scarcely be determined by the 
ingenuities of philology. Both the philological meaning 
of words and their usus loquend/l must of course have due 
consideration ; but we are surely justified in concluding 
that the substantial meanings which our Lord's words 
actually conveyed were the meanings which He intended; 
making of course due allowance for shades of meaning in 
the words chosen and for imperfect understanding in His 
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auditors. It would do violence to common sense, to intel- 
lectual respect, and to moral feeling, to suppose that His 
words conveyed a meaning diametrically opposite to that 
which he intended — that when He meant to say that re- 
tribution was terminable^ He was understood to mean 
than it was unending. He would surely have corrected 
a misapprehension so false, on such a subject. Unde- 
veloped meanings there necessarily were, but these are 
vastly different from contradictory meanings. For ex- 
ample, He strove to instruct His disciples concerning the 
true character of His kingdom and of His death. The an- 
tagonistic conceptions which He failed to remove were 
due, not to purposed reserve on His part, nor to the use 
of ambiguous words and phrases, but wholly to their own 
strong prepossessions. No such conditions are found in 
connection with His teachings concerning the sequences 
of sin. 

Perhaps it is unjustifiable to aflSrm a general conclusion 
without adducing in detail the evidence ; which of course 
is here impracticable. Such affirmation must therefore be 
taken for what it is worth. Looking at our Lord's say- 
ings broadly and popularly, and with such a degree of 
deference to possible meanings of words as popular teach- 
ing may admit, I cannot resist the conclusion that in the 
most absolute maimer He affirmed and intended to affirm 
the finality of religious conditions after death. I purpose- 
ly put it thus, because there seems to be ground for the 
further question whether the metaphors, phrases, and 
words which He employed do, or were intended to, con" 
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vey the meaning of absolute unendingness. If, as collo- ^ 

cated in phrases^ words have any meaning, if, as related • 
to ideas, metaphors have any relevancy — ^it seems to be 
indubitable that our Lord intended to teach that the 
moral issues of this life are not to be reversed in the life 
to come. 

At any rate this is the apparent meaning of most of 
His assertions; and if any can be found of a contrary 
purport, it is not enough to adduce the seeming exception; 
it is imperative that a satisfactory harmony of it with 
the general teaching shall be established. If this be our 
Lord's teaching, then, either (1) Our Lord consciously con- 
formed His representations to certain popular ideas of 
His own day, knowing them to be erroneous— a supposi- 
tion in relation to such a subject that I think would go 
far to overthrow His moral authority : or (2) His own ^ 

knowledge was limited, and, like Plato, He only formu- 
lated the highest thoughtof His times,raising it by His own 
genius to greater heights ; but not teaching indubitable fact, 
only moral probability — ^a supposition that in relation to 
such a subject would go far to invalidate His claim to be in 
any supernatural sense a teacher sent from God : or (3) 
He knew what was true concerning the sequence of sin 
in the future life, and meant His aflSrmations to be accept- 
ed as authoritative truth. 

The first and second of these suppositions so fatally 
undermine the authority of Christ as a teacher, they rep- 
resent Him as so seriously compromising what must be 
regarded as most important truth, or so hopelessly failing 
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to attain to it, that all claim of authoritative teaching in 
any supernatural sense, or in any other than a moral 
sense, must be denied to Him. And this, it must be borne 
in mind, is primarily a question of fact, not of moral 
idea. Theories of Universalism and of the reversibility 
of condition after death are no novelties in Christian 
speculation — ^they have been propounded in every Chris- 
tian age, and were not unknown to pre-Christian Juda- 
ism. But if it has been left for this nineteenth century 
to establish them as the true theory of the future life, we 
are, I think, compelled to the conclusion that Christ did 
not attain to the highest truth concerning it ; for such 
ideas are in no sense a development of His germinal mean- 
ings ; they seem to me to be a contradiction to His direct 
assertions, and to involve a radical change in our concep- 
tions of Him as an authoritative teacher. The theory 
that His teaching was not absolute may be the true one ; 
but it is wpU clearly to understand how distinctly it is 
raised in these inquiries. A primary question here 
unquestionably is. What is the authority of Christ as a 
teacher concerning eschatology ? If He be really the 
authoritative and infallible teacher that He has been sup- 
posed to be, what are His words and what are their mean- 
ings ? 

Coming to the Apostolic writings, and placing them on 
the very lowest grounds of authority, they undoubtedly 
testify concerning early Christian opinion. Everywhere 
they avow implicit deference to the authority of Christ, 
aild render Him divine homage. They must, therefore, 
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on the assumption of their genuineness, be accepted as 
faithfully and reverently setting forth — so far as the 
writers understood them — ^the doctrines which the early 
Christians had received from Christ. Most Christian 
men, however, regard the New Testament writers as guid- 
ed and aided by a supernatural inspiration, which,although 
not necessarily excluding individualities of perception and 
impre^on, and imperfections of knowledge, yet did secure 
substantially a faithful deposit of the great facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity. According to this view, the un- 
equivocal affirmations of Christian apostles concerning a 
matter so important as that now under discussion are 
also authoritative. 

Here, again, detailed and exact exegesis is imperative, 
although it is impracticable in this paper. It is an 
obvious canon that meanings are to be determined not 4 

by passages exceptional and obscure, but by passages ' 

normal and explicit. Both must, of course, 1^ adduced 
and examined, and their harmony must be established. 
But in no case is it. legitimate that the explicit meanings 
of lucid passages shall be overruled by possible interpre- 
tations of passages that are obscure. For example, to 
rule the unequivocal meaning of such a passage as Bom. 
ii. by an ingenious and barely possible interpretation of 
such an obscure passage as 1 Pet. iii 18 — 20, is to violate 
first principles of interpretation, and to adopt the methods 
of the polemic rather than those of the inflexible exegete. 
If either is to rule, the unknown should be ruled by the ! 

known, not the reverse, 
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In the Apostolic writings, obscure passages occur rela- 
ting to many subjects. There are in them ** things hard 
to be understood," such as Peter found in Paul's epistles. 
We are not forbidden to scrutinize these to the utmost ; 
but with some, the issue will be such, that wise men will 
be contented to leave them without dogmatic affirmation, 
lest they should incur the issue which Peter deprecates. 

There are also rhetorical passages concerning the work 
and kingdom of Christ, inspired by the great hope which 
was filling Christian hearts with the rapture of a new 
revelation, which are conceived in the lofty poetic form 
and largeness of Isaiah's prophecies. In such passages as 
Rom. viiL and Ephes. i. the writer does not demonstrate 
so much as he triumphs. It is prophetic song; and 
according to familiar rhetorical usage he puts universals 
for generals ; not logically so as to admit of no exceptions, 
but rhetorically so as to affirm general characteristics. 
To take rhetorical passages of this order, and subject 
them to severe scientific tests, is just as illogical as to test 
Milton's Paradise by geography and botany, or his repre- 
sentations of Satan by historic evidence. No one thinks 
of interpreting the later chapters of Isaiah by the canons 
of an exact theological treatise. Equally illegitimate is it 
so to construe the rhetoric of Paul's epistles, or the sub- 
lime dramatic symbolism of Apocalypse. Every compo- 
sition claims to be construed according to the laws of its 
own structure. 

Is it too much to affirm that, due allowance being 
made for rhetoric and poetry in certain passages, no 
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authority can be drawn from Apostolic writings for any 
theory of Universalism or of a second probation ? To 
construe the great prophetic expressions of a glorious 
hope which the predictions of the issues of Ohrist's medi- 
atorial work elicit as exact and literal affirmations, and 
to explain these and passages of another character in 
their relations to each other as an unequivocal and inso- 
luble antinomj^, is to destroy the moral authority of the 
writers, and to represent them as making contradictory 
affirmations concerning a vital element of Christian teach- 
ing. Whatever difficulties certain statements may present, 
even though we can find no solution of them, it is surely 
scarcely allowable to make them neutralize each other. 
If a true and satisfying harmony cannot be found, the 
obvious course is to accept the statements that are unequi- 
vocal, and to be contented without affirmations concern- 
ing such as are obscure. Whether the Apostolic writings 
be inspired or not, their intellectual power and elevation 
demands that we do them this literary, not to say moral, 
justice. Their statements certainly produce the impres- 
sion of finality, and seem intended to produce it. There 
is a kind of immorality even in the supposition that a great 
religious teacher, professing to speak authoritatively on 
such a theme, should use words so cunningly or dubi- 
ously, that, by an ingenious philology, he can be shown 
not necessarily to affirm what he apparently means. For 
those who regard theChristian Apostles as havingno super- 
natural authority this line of argument may be legitimate 
enough, but it can scarcely be adopted by those who believe 
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in any form of their divine inspiration. If it really be that 
the moral sense refuses their apparent doctrine, the solu- 
tion is not to be found in a philological manipulation of 
the latter ; the true issue to be joined is their authority 
as teachers, in relation to the moral sense. Any dogma 
of the New Testament — a book of popular religious teach- 
ing and not of scientific theology — ^which depends upon 
philological possibilities of texts, is of very precarious 
authority. Generally speaking, broad and apparent 
meanings must be accepted as the purposed meanings. 
Undeveloped meanings there are, and advancing theolo- 
gical science and spiritual life will more and more develop 
them — as, for instance, in the doctrine of the Atonement ; 
but, again, it must be said, development is one thing, 
categorical contradiction another. 

It appears to me that the expKcit teaching of the 
Apostolic writers is of finality iq the awards and condi- 
tions of the life after death. If not, to say the least, 
their statements are unaccountably ambiguous, if not 
culpably misleading. 

The Apocalypse— a book dramatic in its structure, and 
of the boldest symbolical character — admits of endless 
interpretations and controversies in the details of its 
meanings and references ; but it may fairly be adduced 
in respect of its general representations of moral issues. 
Avowedly a prediction of the future of Christ's kingdom, 
it is vindicated by its profound spiritual ideas, and by 
its marvellous harmonies in the cycle of redemptive 
thought. Its place, as a general presentation of the 
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issues of redemption and the final fortunes of Christ's 
kingdom is imperative, if the cycle of revelation is to be 
completed. Nothing can be more unequivocal than its 
representations of the finality of all the moral and reli- 
gious conflicts that it surveys. Whatever the false idea or 
power with which Christ comes into conflict, he is repre- 
sented as finally and utterly destroying both it and its 
votaries. Make every reasonable allowance for the laws 
of dramatic art, and for the absoluteness of prophetic sym- 
bolism, yet if , as an indication of the future, the book has 
any prophetic or religious value at all, it cannot be con- 
strued as representing the direct opposite sof eventual 
fact. Its one dominant note, concerning good and evil, 
is finality. 

So far therefore as the testimony of the New Testament 
goes — ^which is the only external authority to which we 
can appeal at all — I see no way of evading its assertions 
of finality, save by exegetical processes, the ingenuity of 
which excites suspicion when applied as a solvent to the 
meanings of a popular religious book. 

The question next arises. What is the relation of Scrip- 
ture to the moral sense, and what verdict upon this gi-eat 
issue does the latter pronounce ? I may be permitted to 
quote words printed some years ago, and with an entirely 
different reference : — 

" To a man's own moral consciousness all teachings of religion 
must appeal. I do not hesitate to say that no word of Gk>d in the 
Bible^ no element of the religious system of Jesus Christ, can achieve 
any practical religious hold upon us, unless it carries the assent of 
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our own moral conscience. We might submit to it as to a supreme 
authority^ we might accept it as a metaphysical theology, but unless 
it entered our conscience and possessed our religious convictions, it 
could not possibly excite oar religious feeling, or rule our religious 
conduct. Do not let us be afraid of saying that our conscience, our 
moral sense, must in this sense be to us the ultimate test of all God's 
teachings. If the teachings do not justify themselves to our con- 
science when it is earnestly excited and we are sincerely solicitous 
to know the truth, they are, to say the least, utterly unsuited to us, 
and the probability is that we have misconceived them, and that 
they are not God's truth at all."— T?ie lAft Eternal, p. 66. 

To the moral sense, therefore, the esehatology of the 
New Testament must appeal. Any doctrine concerning 
the issues of sin, that is morally contradictory to the con^ 
ception of God as a holy and loving Father, as Jesus 
Christ has revealed Him to us, can scarcely be a true one, 
T)ur conception of God may itself be imperfect, and due 
allowance for its imperfection must be made. But when 
we are exercising our holiest thoughts about God, we may 
safely say that whatever broadly contradicts them, and 
compels us to qualify our ideas of Grod's holiness and love, 
must be untrue. 

That the conception of God as an Almighty being, in- 
flicting eternal torment upon his creatures by acts of 
material punishment, such as the mediaeval Church re- 
presented, contradicts such elementary feelings, is fiilly 
conceded. Good men have had forcibly to subdue this 
feeling, to reason it down by logic, or to determine to 
believe in spite of it, because they deemed it authorita- 
tively taught — just as men avow other incredible 
c 
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ecclesiastical or theological dogmas — ^''they believe be- 
cause it is impossible ;" but this is both a wrong to the 
moral nature, and a spurious homage to revelation. 

Almost by common consent, therefore, men are renounc- 
ing traditional beliefs in the material interpretations put 
upon the Scripture symbolism of retribution, and are 
inquiring concerning the moral ideas and processes which 
these represent. 

Is there, then, in our moral nature, when purest and 
most devout, anything to which the idea of finality, as we 
have suggested it, is in moral contradiction ? 

So far as equity goes, accepting the law of retribution 
as graduated by the Apostle in Rom. ii., — ^viz., that men's 
responsibility, and therefore their culpability, is limited 
by their light and their personal ability, their opportunity 
and their circumstances, — the moral sense cannot object. 
It is a rule of equity universally applicable. 

But further, does our conception of the Divine love 
demand that all men shall ultimately be saved ? This is 
very strongly affirmed ; and so far as it is a mere feeling, 
there can be no reply to it. But in the light of reason 
and analogy it seems a very daring affirmation. May not 
the Divine love be as seriously called in question in con- 
nection with the very existence of moral evil ? The real 
problem lies here ; duration is only^ secondary idea. It 
does not touch the principle of the Divine government 
and character, whether moral evil exists in this life or in 
the next. It may affect sentiment and our ideal of the 
apotheosis of things, but it does not affect the principle. 
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The problem of moral evil- camiot of course be argued 
here, nor perhaps anywhere else, but the crux of the entire 
moral difficulty about this great question of retribution 
lies here. Probably we shall never get beyond Tertullian's 
position, that moral freedom and endowment are a prero- 
gative so great, that for it, the possibility, and even cer- 
tainty, of sin may be well incurred. The demand for the 
Divine love, therefore, that, if it be really love, it must 
restore and save at the last all sinful moral beings " the 
puir deil " included, resolves itself into a mere optimist 
sentiment, for which there seems to be no authority either 
in the statements of Scripture or in the necessities of our 
own moral consciousness. 

The feeling that insists upon this seems to come peril- 
ously near to that which prompted John Stuart Mill to 
denounce creation as it is as a blunder, and the present 
moral condition of men as something like a crime.* If, 
that is, God's love do not hereafter what, according to 
John Stuart Mill, it ought to have done here, it will, as 
now, be amenable to the reproach of defectiveness, unless 
extenuated by inability. These are perilous lengths to 
go on the groimd of mere sentiment. Are we not continu- 
ally discovering how little we know concerning the ways 
and possibilities of God's love ? And do not the discoveries, 
when made, command the fullest assent of our moral 
consciousness ? Could we have sat in judgment when 
moral evil first arose in God's creation, and have ventured 
to apply it as the test and measure of God'^ love, we 

* MiU's Three Essays on ReUgion, pp. 36, 38, 192. 
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should surely have been impelled to almost blasphemous 
conclusions ; unless indeed our piety had made us dumb 
in utterest perplexity. A priori reasonings about the 
ways of Divine love, uncontrolled by essential moral 
principle, are both illicit and perilous. 

Can we get any light from psychology ? Is there any 
principle moi^e portentous than that of the permanency 
of moral character, the accumulating power of evil, and 
the irreversibility of moral sequences ? Is there any ra- 
tional presumption in human nature, as we know it, that 
a renewed moral probation after death, necessarily com- 
mencing with considerable induration of feeling, will result 
in holier issues ? Is there any moral probability, in the 
light of human history, that in the exercise of moral free- 
dom every hvmian being will repent of sin and accept the 
salvation of God ? It would be unwarrantable to affirm 
this to be impossible. But he is a bold man who affirms 
it to be the probable issue ; and he is bolder still who 
builds upon it a dogma and preaches that as a gospel. 
The moral processes that go on in men — many of them 
most favourably circumstanced in relation to the injlu- 
ences of Christ's Gospel, children of pious homes, for in - 
stance — ^give no encouragement to such a theory. The 
suffering of penal consequences does not often produce a 
genuine moral repentance and reformation. Punishment 
as a reformatory influence appeals to a very low class of 
motives, and is very weak. The presumptions seem to 
be terribly adverse to the speculation. The conception 
of a literally universal repentance and holiness, considered 
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in the light of actual exercises of human freedom, seems 
well-nigh incredible. It contradicts both experience and 
philosophy, and seems to resolve the strong love of God 
into something like a weak sentiment. It is a possibility, 
but scarcely a probability. It is not a basis upon which 
a doctrine can be constructed. It cannot be predicated 
in the light of any evidence that we possess. Every 
argument adduced to prove that Divine love must cause 
evil to cease is valid to prove that it should not have per- 
mitted it to begin. 

There is to our consciousness nothing that is more cer- 
tain and imperative than the inviolability of moral 
sequence. Nothing is more terrible than the self -propa- 
gating power of evil, and nothing is more certain than 
that God will not interfere with it save by moral appeal. 
His love provides possibilities of salvation, but we have 
no reason for further imposing upon it the moral certainty 
of salvation. To say the least, the odds against the 
moral renovation hereafter of a man who here has sinned 
away his moral sensitiveness, almost his moral capability 
are overwhelming and terrible. 

Notwithstanding therefore, the strongest predisposition 
to optimist views concerning this great and fearful pro- 
blem, I feel compelled to the conclusion that the testimony 
both of Scripture and of the moral judgment is in favour 
of the finality of moral condition after death. From 
neither does the theory of a second probation in another 
life under other and more favourable conditions derive 
any support. Against the theory that the ultimate issue 
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in the conflict between good and evil will be the neces- 
sary salvation of every individual moral being, the pre- 
sumptions seem immense. It is contrary to all experience 
and to all analogy, it puts unauthorized limits upon hu- 
man freedom, and it restricts unwarrantably the ways and 
issues of God's holy love. 

It does not follow, however, that finality of moral con- 
dition implies unending being, or unending consciousness 
of retribution. There is no moral necessity, either in the 
law of righteousness or in the correlative life of the saved, 
to suppose this; while both the philology and sym- 
bolism are such as would probably find their adequate 
interpretation in the simple idea of finality, — the ending 
of sin and of sinful being : whether by the natural ces- 
sation of the latter, — which seems the most plausible, — 
or by other processes, we are not told ; and in the entire 
absence of intelligent presumption we cannot speculate. 

I am contented to leave this appalling question here ; 
that is, with such contentment as alone is possible in the 
presence of the great and insoluble problems of moral 
evil. In my ignorance of what certainly will be, I can 
rest in the assurance that there is no creature of (Jod that 
is not the object of His loving and holy solicitude ; i^at 
He whose love is infinitely more tender and yearning than 
ours, and who gave His only-begotten Son to save men» 
will do nothing from which any humane feeling of ours 
would shrink ; and that He will leave imemployed no 
possible means of bringing His sinful creatures to Him- 
self. Whatever can be done to redeem men from evil 
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• 

and to counteract its issues, the loving Father in heaven 
will do. It is not for me to prescribe or restrict His me- 
thods. I can trust His wise and holy love, even when 
most ignorant concerning its ways. I am sure that He 
will fully vindicate it, and that at last, without any quali- 
fication, all holy men will join in the ascription, "Just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints." And justice 
and truth are the highest ways of love. 



REV. JAMES H. RIGG. 

* 

Canon Fabbab disclaims Universalism in his preface; 
but his hearers felt that he was preaching something 
not to be practically distinguished from Universalism ; 
and how fine is the shade of colour which discrimin- 
ates between his view and Universalism, may be un- 
derstood from the last sentence but one in his volume 
(in the Appendix on Texts). "It may be asked," he 
says, "why then am I imable to adopt the Universa- 
list opinion ? The answer is simple. It is because one or 
two passages [of Scripture] — ^though far more than their 
due significance seems to have been attributed to them — 
seem to make it unwise to speak dogmatically on a mat- 
ter which God has not clearly revealed." What is this 
but to say that he holds the opinion to be probable, but 
that he cannot venture dogmatically to affirm it, because 
it is " not clearly revealed ? " 
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Now Universalism is a view to which all men, I should 
think, would naturally incline. I am conscious of having 
the strongest natural prepossessions in its favour. My 
human compassion, my own consciousness of sin, and 
some of the keenest promptings of my Christian sympathy 
would combine to make me a Universalist, if, this world 
being what it is, and men being what they are, other feel- 
ings, more solemnly authoritative, and the deepest and 
most sacred reasons on the other side, did not forbid me 
to rest in such a conclusion, however pleasing and attrac- 
tive. I wish accordingly, first of all, to touch upon the 
question of Universalism. In so doing we shall in fact 
go down to the deepest ground of controversy with Canon 
Farrar. 

The question of eternal punishment is essentially the 
question of individual responsibility, the question of self- 4 

determination as against fatalism, the question of moral 
character^and agency. Does man, in any true moral sense, 
shape his own character and determine his own destiny ? \ 

Is he, or is he not, merely the creature of circumstances 1 , 

If man does Dot, in any true sense, shape his own charac- i 

ter and determine his own course and destiny, it is evi- 
dent that it cannot be just to hold him accountable, that 
it must be unjust to punish him, for being whatever he 
may be, however apparently evil, or for having done 
whatever he may have done, however malignant, or vile, 
or injurious it may have been, according to any moral 
standard. But then this conclusion must be just as 
true for this world as for any other, for time as for 
eternity. 
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It is fui-ther evident that, if we are all merely creatures 
of circumstances, not only must it be unjust to attribute 
guilt to us under any circumstances, or to inflict any pun- 
ishment, but it might even be conceivable that if any man, 
however depraved and terrible a being he may seem to 
be, were to be placed, for a succession of years or of aeons, 
in circumstances adapted to induce reformation and trans- 
formation of character, such reformation and transforma- 
tion might be the result. This is, in fact, the principle 
which underlies Universalism. Universalists hold that 
by a course of salutary discipline and beneficent influence 
hereafter, continued sufliciently long, the worst of human 
beings may be and will be reclaimed and saved. 

Universalism accordingly implies the doctrines of fatal- 
ism ; it involves, though this has not always been seen, 
the denial of man's proper morality. It assumes that man 
is altogether moulded and made what he is by circum- 
stances. It is incompatible, accordingly, with any admis- 
sion of guilt ; it makes sin to be nothing else but incon- 
venience or misfortune ; it gives the lie to conscience, and 
declares the unrighteousness of all punishment whether 
by divine or human law. It is a doctrine entirely con- 
genial with pantheism, if pantheism could be reconciled 
with the doctrine of a future life, of conscious and person- 
al immortality. As, however, pantheism proper — ^which 
can be nothing more than atheism disguised under figur- 
ative forms of quasi-theistic speech — ^is not compatible 
with the hope of life after death, this Universalism, being 
thusplacedbetweenpantheismandtheism,beingpantheistic 
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in its fatalism and in its antagonism to morality, whilst 
it is theistic in its fsiffh. in God and human immortality^ 
is apt to ally itself with some sort of pantheizing theism- 
It is thus allied commonly in America, where Universalism 
was formerly very prevalent, especially in New England, 
but where, during the last forty years, it has quite lost its 
hold of the leading Churches, whether called evangelical 
or orthodox, has greatly declined in extent and influence, 
and has, for the most part, become identified with wild 
speculations hovering between theism and pantheism, and 
with undisguised laxity of morals. The same Universalists 
whospeakgreatwordsaboutthe universal fatherhood of God 
not seldom also hold the doctrines of free love. It ha» 
been my lot to meet with some of these Universalists in 
my visits to the States who, in extraordinary rhapsodies, 
mixed up all these things, and whose practice correspond- 
ed to their principles. These theistic pantheizers exhibit 
in their extreme results the tendencies of which I have 
been speaking, and which, in other instances of Univers- 
alism, are, for the most part, latent. 

But there are also forms of theological doctrine, which 
are and have been in different ages held by eminent and 
indeed by excellent men, which approach somewhat 
towards the character of a pantheizing theism, and which 
tend distinctly towards Universalism. Most forms of 
Platonizing theological mysticism have been of this char- 
acter. Many expressions and not a few passages are 
found in Mr. Maurice's writings which so identify God 
the universal Father with the personality of all men as 
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to imply the necessary salvation of all men. Nor can it 
be doubted that Mr. Maurice was a Universalist. Never- 
theless, whether consistently or not, Mr. Maurice most 
strongly insists on the personal responsibility, the indi- 
vidual moral agency, of all men, on the necessity of re- 
tributoiy righteousness in the government of the world, 
and on the doctrine, accordingly, of punishment for sin, 
both in this world and in the world to come. What he 
refused to believe, what he rejected as incompatible with 
his own faith as to the necessary divine sonship of every 
human being, was the thought of eternal separation from 
.Christ for any human being. Christ, according to his 
view, is the Divine Son, with whom all men are so per- 
sonally identified and united, that this identification and 
union constitutes them men, makes them responsible per- 
sons, defines their humanity. Being men, they must in 
Christ the Son themselves be sons, children of God, and 
'* if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ." Christ, the Word, the Logos, is the Universal 
Reason, which "Ughteth every man coming into the 
world." All sinners, accordingly are, at the worst, no 
other than prodigals who must some day be brought 
home, although, in the meantime, they may have wandered 
very far away, have indulged in much riotous living, 
served very bad and hard masters, eaten many bitter husks, 
endured much suffering, and brought deep disgrace on 
themselves and shameful reproach on the name of their 
God and Father. To this school of thought it is evident 
that Canon Farrar strongly inclines. 
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To this theological school my late honoured friend, 
Canon Kingsley confessedly belonged. Kingsley, how- 
ever, found that thisjphase of his theology was not exactly 
adapted to the condition of his Eversley parishioners. It 
does not appear that he preached this side of his creed 
much to them. Indeed an ordinary reader would con- 
clude from his " Village Sermons " that he taught no 
other doctrine to sinners than that of eternal, of everlast- 
ing punishment and retribution, and that he preached 
this doctrine with no ordinary plainness and energy.* 
Moreover, whilst always consistently and vehemently 
repudiating the Gehenna doctrine of all material cruelties 
and horrors which is painted in some extracts given by 
Canon Farrar, it is well known that in his later years'^ 
he became a stout upholder of the Athanasian Creed, 
which in his early manhood he repudiated with intense 
dislike. The consideration that led him so far to modify 
his earlier opinion, that counteracted so powerfully that 
tendency to Universalism which he shared with his 
master, Mr. Maurice, and which comes out so strongly in 
all his novels and in not a few of his sermons, were such 
as I have already indicated as arising out of the moral 
individuality and responsibility of man. No writer, no 
preacher, has ever insisted more strongly than Canon 
Kingsley, perhaps no one has dilated so eloquently, on the 
fearful and wonderful prerogatives and responsibilities 

* See Village Sermons, pp. 31, 172, 206, 207, 212, 244. 

t Canon Farrar would seem to dispute the statements which I make in the 
text. But Canon Kingsley himself is a higher authority as to his own 
views than even Canon Farrar. 
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involved in man's personality. No one could have a 
K larger, deeper, keener sense of the awful royalty belong- 

ing to the personal consciousness of the fully awakened 
and responsible human being, standing up " in the image 
of God," choosing the right and refusiog the wrong, in- 
► vested with the amazing attribute of moral autonomy, 

making or marring his own fortunes, determining his own 
future, moulding his own destiny, both in this world and 
the world to come. Hence he wrote to the Guardian 
newspaper, in a letter explaining his later views as to the 
Athanasian Creed, the following pregnant sentence : — 

'' It is as well here to say that I do not deny endless^punishmeut. 
p On the contrary, I believe it is possible for me and other Christian 

men, by loss of God's grace, to commit acts of arcurOaSM, sins against 
light and knowledge, which would plunge us into endless abysses of 
probably increasing sin, and therefore of probably increasing and 
endless punishment/'^ 

Canon Farrar himself, indeed, though he looks with a pre- 
valent hope, however vague, toward final issues hardly to 
be distinguished from Universalism, does in effect con- 
demn Universalism in his preface, on the same ground as 
*»^ Canon Kingsley, when he admits that "it is impossible 

for us to estimate the hardening effect of obstinate per- 
sistence in evil, and the power of the human will to 
resist the law and reject the love of God." After all, 
therefore. Canon Farrar dare not deny, and, when it 
comes to a sharp point, does not deny, the doctrine of 

endless punishment. He makes much capital — ^makes, as 

■«• ■ 

^ * Letters and Memories, voL ii. p. 396. 
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I venture to think, an unfair use — of coarse materialistic 
description of hell-torments, and he brings into view the 
possible disciplinary character of the intermediate state ; 
but, though he would fain deny, and wishes to put out of 
view, if it were possible, the judicial threatening and the 
final issue of fixed and eternal separation from Christ's 
heaven and His Father's house, and of abiding punish- 
ment and doom for self -ardent and impenitent sinners, he 
does not really venture to go this length. He has not, 
after all, completely purged himself of the taint of the 
** popular " doctrine. An enemy might turn some of his 
own artillery against himself. Consistency might require 
him either to go further or to unsay some of the things 
which he has written. 

In his sermon, for example, on the " Consequences of 
Sin, he gives a powerful description of the consequences, 
not only moral but physical, of indulgence in evil pas- 
sions, in the course of which he speaks of " an executioner 
of justice told off to wait upon drunkenness," and paints 
in terrible language the results, from generation to genera- 
tion, of sins of uncleanness. He makes a vain attempt, 
it is true, to evade the natural inference as to the retribu- 
tive justice of God, not only moral but also, it may be, 
physical, and not only in this world, but in that to come. 
He seeks to salve the obvious inconsistency with some of 
his own appeals and assumptions foregoing, by aflSrming 
that God does not inflict the horrors he describes on the 
drunkard, but the drunkard on himself, the God who 
loves us having attached this law of retribution to 
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drunkenness, " to save us from handling fire." But here, 
in fact, he is only using the very argument of orthodoxy 
in defence of penal retribution, of future and eternal 
punishment for sin. Nor does he at all help his own 
argument, or embarrass the position of those who uphold 
the ancient and Catholic doctrine, by laying it down that 
"the punishment of men is not an arbitrary interference, 
but a necessary law." So say those whose views he mis- 
represents and opposes. He himself, indeed, is compelled 
to add — thus making the tribute and testimony to the 
truth, wrung from his inner truthfulness, the more deci- 
sive — " I do not mean that God never directly interferes. 
He does. We see it daily in the history of crime." 

CanonFarrarwouldseem to haveonly known thedoctrine 
of divine retribution and eternal punishment as taught in 
its most violent and lurid forms. He speaks of himself 
as having been brought up to believe the doctrine in a 
form of extreme horror (p. 47). He evidently has been 
altogether unaware of the manner in which great Non- 
conformist divines have held and taught it. He may 
perhaps be surprised to learn that in the form (No. 4) in 
which he describes the doctrine in his preface, it has 
never been held by the highest class of theologians out- 
side of the Church of England. Such a work as that by 
the late Dr. R. W. Hamilton, on "Future Rewards and 
Punishments " — one of the series of Congregational Lec- 
tures — he probably never heard of. If he had read it, he 
could not have written on the subject as he has done. 
Such want of reading and information can hardly, how- 
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ever, be admitted as a defence of the manner in which he 
has written. Much less can he be excused for taking 
such monstrous travesties of the doctrines as those branded 
by Dr. Guthrie as in any sort quotable representations of 
the orthodox doctrines held by such men as Dr. Guthrie 
himself. 

As to the question of the intermediate state, there is 
much in Professor Plumptre's letter to Canon Farrar, 
printed in the Appendix, as there is much also in Profes- 
sor Birks's writings on the same subject, which cannot but 
enter deeply into the minds of earnest Christian thinkers. 
Much, which has been for many years lloating in the 
thoughts of those who have patiently pondered over the 
painful depths of this awful and mysterious subject, and 
studied the various hints and intimations in relation 
thereto contained in the Scripture, has found expression 
in what these eminent men and devoted Christians have 
thus written. But though such considerations as are 
therein suggested must enter into the thoughts of those 
whose burden it is to study the speculative theology 
relating to the doctrine of the future state, they hardly 
bear upon the practical teaching and preaching necessary 
in dealing with men and women who come under the 
public ministry of the Word. The case of infants has 
always been held a case exempt. Where infancy ends, 
again, where, when, and how full moral responsibility 
begins, are questions which cannot be definitely answered. 
The case of heathens, furthermore, is a case to be judged 
apart. It must come under the same general principles of 
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moral responsibility as that of Christians ; yet must the 
heathen, as St. Paul teaches, be differently judged. That 
they, no less than the men of Christian nations, are to be 
judged by the Son of Man, and sent away to eternal pun- 
ishment or eternal life, is clearly taught by our Lord 
Himself in the parable of the sheep and the goats (Matt. 
XXV.), where, indeed, the main scope of the parable seems 
to relate to the Gentile world, the great world of all 
nations, including those who might never have heard of 
Christianity. But in the case of heathens the thought of 
possibilities connected with the intermediate state cannot 
but come in. Doubtless, also there would seem to be 
some in this country, and in other Christian countries, 
whose case and condition resembles rather that of 
infants, on the one hand, or men heathen-bom and bred, 
on the other, than of those who have had Christian privi- 
leges and opportunities, or who underlie Christian respon- 
sibilities. What can we do but leave all such cases in 
the hands of the " Judge of all the earth," who must " do 
right ? " It is of such classes that Professor Plumptre 
speaks when he siuns up together " infants, idiots, and 
the vast multitudes who have lived and died in the times 
of ignorance," as having had here « no reaJ probation." 
Surely it is our wisdom to trust these matters of mys- 
tery to our Father in Heaven.* There could not but be 

* Our Lord's prayer for the men who crucified Him — Father^ forgive 
them, they know not what they do — camiot be lost sight of, when thinlring 
of such cases as these. Deep lessons also are to be learnt from His words of 
comfort and mercy to the penitent brigand, whose case, however, demands 
prof ounder study than has often been given to it. 

D 
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vast unillnmined spaces, vast questions left in impene- 
trable mystery, when our dim and feeble intelligences 
look out upon the infinite depth and height and compass 
of God's moral government of the universe. The practi- 
cal question for us is as to our own responsibilities. 

And here the clear teaching of Scripture seems to 43e 
that, for those to whom Christ is preached, this life is 
the one appointed period of probation. The text in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews represents the Apostolic doctrine, 
" It is appointed unto men once for all (Siirai) to die, and 
after death the judgment." The very point of that text 
would seem to be that there is to be no second probation; 
after death — ^not probation, but judgment; no second 
death, no second life in another body, no probation be- 
yond the grave. But, leaving that, I refer to our Lord's 
own words to the wicked self -hardened Jews: "Ye shall 
die in your sins ; whither I go, ye cannot come" (John 
viiL 21). This was to be their doom. Take away the 
probationary character of this life on earth, and that sen- 
tence of the Lord is emptied of its meaning. The whole 
teaching of our Lord is consistent with this central 
thought. What is the meaning of the urgent exhorta- 
tions to men now — ^at this present time — " to pluck out 
the right eye," to " cut off the right hand," that so they 
might "^^ enter into life," — of the solemn warnings to 
them of their peril, the peril of " hell-fire ? " That this 
last phrase is a strong figure, like those other and cog- 
nate figures of " outer darkness," and *' weeping and 
gnashing of teeth," I do not at all dispute. But of what 
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are all these phrases the figures, — what is the reality 
which they represent, unless it involve judicial punish- 
ment for those who in this life have proved themselves 
impenitent and disobedient, — unless for such it involves 
such banishment and doom, such abiding exclusion, and 
such bitter penalty, as cannot but cause irremediable sor- 
row and remorse ? ^his doom, — or submission and 
repentance, — such is the alternative, — ^the sharp and 
urgent alternative. Failing repentance, there was to be 
no entrance into life. Bearing in mind, also, all that exe- 
gesis teaches us as to the origin and figurative nature of 
the expressions, it can be' neither a light nor a reversible 
penalty for the rejection of Christ's truth and grace, as 
offered by Himself on earth, the nature of which is indi- 
cated by the figures of the undying worm and the un- 
quenchable fire. 

Apart, accordingly, altogether from the controversy as 
to the meaning of the word ceonian, I can imagine no 
other conclusion possible as to our Lord's teaching but 
that it sets forth, by the most impressive figures, the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment for those who will- 
fully choose to pursue their own will and pleasure in this 
world rather than " seek first the kingdom of Qod and 
His righteousness." In this world is the period of pro- 
bation, and the doom of sin and self-seeking is eternal. 
" Whoso seeketh his life shall lose it ; but whoso loseth 
his life for my sake, shall find it unto life eternal.'' 
Judged by the whole tenor of our Lord's doctrine, this 
sentence pronounces for the rejecters of Christ an iiTcver- 
sible judgment. 
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Indeed, it does, I confess, appear to me to be an un- 
reasonable and presumptuous thing to imagine that more 
powerful and affecting motives to repentance, and faith, 
and righteousness may be exhibited and applied in an- 
other world than are offered to the hearers of Christ's 
gospel, by the revelation of God's holiness and love, God's 
righteousness and mercy, in the incarnation and revelation 
of His Son. Yet such is the assumption which seems to 
underlie Canon Farrar's arguments and appeals. " K 
under the present state of things," says Canon Kings- 
ley in his " Village Sermons," " we cannot be holy we shall 
never be holy." To the same effect I may quote Canon 
Farrar himself : " Do not think that repentance is an easy 
thing ; and be quite sure of this, that the longer it is de- 
layed, the less easy does it become, and the more terrible 
are the consequences, both here and hereafter, which the j 

delay involves " (p. 162). But if this indeed be so, how 
little reason does there appear to be in assuming that 
those who have rejected in this life the gospel of Christ, 
with all its motives to repentance, will certainly be brought 
to repentance, sooner or later, in the intermediate state ! 
If Canon Farrar's words now quoted be well considered, 
they will be found to contain an admission fatal to any 
doctrine of Universalism or Restorationism, in whatever 
form. 

The law of retribution is one to which universal con- 
science bears witness, which is inwoven through all the 
web of life and forms the basis of all law and government, 
whether human or divine. Let them be disguised ever 
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SO subtly — ^let them be employed ever so wisely — ^it will 
still be found that the motives of reward and punish- 
ment are and cannot but be employed in influencing and 
training human beings from the cradle to the grave. In 
the governments of this world, it need not be said, re- 
wards and punishments are the weights and impulses 
systematically brought to bear on the community. But 
in society also, in civil and political life, the same class of 
motives, though often they may not be distinctly recog- 
nized, are always operating ; and without them all things 
would either languish and stagnate into drearj^ immobility 
or fall asunder into chaos. So, then, if God is indeed to in- 
fluence and govern us for Himself and for the future, how 
else is even He to deal with us except on the same prin- 
ciples ? He must deal with us as we are. It matters not 
whether the future for which we are to act and live lie 
in this world or another — we are still the same. 

Canon Farrar's pleadings and appeals assume through- 
out that Divine punishment is meant to be merely cor- 
rective, and never strictly and personally penal. But if 
so, what is to be done with the finally impenitent sinner ? 
What this principle amounts to — ^unless going the whole 
length of Universalism, Canon Farrar should hold that 
there can be no such thing as final impenitence — ^is that 
the more wicked and hardened a man becomes — the more 
hopeless and irreclaimable— the less right and reason will 
there be in punishing him ; that a perfectly hardened 
and impenetrable sinner will have purchased his impunity 
by his impiety, and may roam the universe at large, en- 
franchised from law, from fear, from obedience to God. 
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My last word will be in reference to the hypothesis of 
Mr. White and his fellows respecting Conditional Immor- 
tality. I have a high respect for Mr. White and for some 
of his brethren whom I know, I esteem them highly as 
Christian men, and I know them to be able men. But 
yet I can only refer to them here as witnesses to the great 
doctrine of retribution and final judgment. If any doc- 
trine of Universalism or of intermediate discipline could 
have been regarded by them as satisfactory, they would 
not have yielded themselves up to the influence of an 
hypothesis so violent and so difficult — ^they would not, as 
an alternative, have betaken themselves to a position so 
untenable — as that which they actually hold. Their com- 
promise is " contrived a double debt to pay," — to uphold 
the Scripture doctrines of eternal judgment and inevitable 
retribution, and yet to escape from the doctrine of endless 
conscious punishment and suffering as hitherto taught by 
Catholic orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, their doctrine 
is open to equivalent objections to those which are urged 
against the " popular ^ theology, and to other objections 
of an exceedingly serious character, alike from the ground 
of philosophy and of theology. But it is at least a testi- 
mony against such a theology as tends to do away alto- 
gether with the doctrine of a final and universal judg- 
ment and with any foreboding of the " wrath to come." 
It is true that both the teaching of Canon Farrar and 
that of Mr. White concur in antagonism to the hitherto 
received orthodoxy. But it is no less true that, in op- 
posing that orthodoxy, they neutralize and negative each 
other^ 
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REV. S. COX. 

As Canon Farrar has been good enough to tell me that 
" Salvator Mundi " reached his hands while he was me- 
ditating the first of the sermons now published in " Eter 
nal.»Hope," and that he was "largely indebted" to it 
throughout, it would not be becoming in me to say more 
of the volume now under review than that it gives 
me great pleasure to find my exegesis confirmed by so 
ripe a scholar, and many of my conclusions urged home 
with a rhetoric so fervent. I doubt, indeed, whether I 
should have taken the slightest part in the present dis- 
cussion — ^for, when many nails have to be driven, it will 
not do to be always hitting OTie on the head — if I had 
UQt lately fallen in with a paper of De Quinkey's " On 
the Supposed Scriptural Expression for Eternity," which 
though it is one of the most characteristic and charming 
of his essays, has not been included in his Collected Works, 
and is not therefore accessible to many who would very 
gladly read it. In the June number of The Expositor I 
hope to print it in eoctenso ; but meantime an abstract of 
it, given so far as possible in his own words, and omitting 
nothing essential to his argument, can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to men of every school of thought. In no 
other way could I hope to make so valuable a contribu- 
tion to the discussion in hand. 

The paper appeared in Hogg's Instructor some five-and- 
twenty years since, and opens with an allusion to the an- 
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noyance De Qxiincey used to feel " forty years ago, or, in 
all probability, a good deal more," at the false interpreta- 
tion then put on the Greek word aidn, and therefore on 
its immediate derivative aionios. This allusion carries 
us back to the very commencement of the present century, 
a date so remote that no present susceptibility is likely 
to be hurt by De Quincey's censure. 

*' It was not/' he says, '^ so much the falsehood of this interpre- 
tation as the narrowness of the falsehood which disturbed me. There 
was a glimmer of truth in it, and precisely that glimmer it was 
which led the way to a general and obstinate misconception of the 
meaning. The word is remarkably situated. It is a Scripture word, 
and it is also a Greek word ; from which the inevitable inference is 
that we must look for it only in the New Testament. Upon any 
question arising of deep, aboriginal, doctrinal truth, we have 
nothing to do with translations. Those are but secondary questions, 
archadological and critical, upon which we have a right to consult 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures known by the name 
of the Septuagint.'* 

At this mention of the Septuagint, De Quincey, as his 
manner was goes off into a long and splendid discussion 
on that remarkable and cosmopolitan version of the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews, and on all the singular concur- 
rences which made it a virtual publication of the revealed 
will of God to the world at large. The Septuagint sug- 
gests the Vulgate to him ; and he starts off on a second 
though much briefer discussion on the version still cur- 
rent in the Romish Church. From these two parentheses, 
which occupy about one-half of his essay, he harks back 
on the affirmation that no translation carries weight on 
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critical or doctrinal questions of the first importance ; that 
therefore the word cdon is a word proper to the New Testa- 
ment, and that " any sense which it may have received 
from an Alexandrian Jew in the third century before Jesus 
Christ is no more relevant to any criticism that he is going 
to suggest than is the classical use of the word familiar 
to the learned." 

From this point onward, however, he keeps to the im- 
mediate question with a tenacity quite unusual with him. 
He admits that that which gives the word CRonian " its 
d/readfvZ importance is the fact that it is connected with 
the ancient dispute on the duration of future punish- 
ment ; " but he peremptorily disavows any intention of 
being decoyed into that controversy, or tempted to touch 
a speculation '* repellent alike by the horror and by the 
hopeless mystery which invests it." All he will attempt 
to do is to define the word (Bonian, and to show that the 
argument commonly drawn from it must be abandoned. 

This argument is that the word ceonian must be taken 
as equivalent to " everlasting " when applied to the penal 
misery of the wicked, lest it should be taken in any lower 
value when applied to the felicity of the righteous. The 
same word is used in the New Testament to qualify the 
duration of both ; " and if eternity, in the most rigorous 
acceptation, fall away from the one idea, it must equally 
fall away from the other. This consideration does not of 
course really settle, or even touch, the question in hand. 
Strictly speaking, it is wholly beside the question " as to 
what is the sense and operation of the word ceonian," 
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Nor does that word, when taken in its trae sense, in any 
way contribute to determine the duration whether of 
future misery or of future blessedness. For " CBoniam, does 
not mean eternal ; neither does it mean of limited dura- 
tion ; nor would the unsettling of ceonian in its old use 
as applied to punishment, to torment, to misery, carry 
with it any necessary unsettling of the idea in its appli- 
cation to the beatitudes of Paradise." 

What 18 an oeon then ? " It is evidently this, viz.> 
the duration or cycle of existence which belongs to any 
object, not individually for itself, but universally in right 
of its genus." Kant, for example, once raised the ques- 
tion. What is the age of the earth ? by which he meant 
not. How many years or millenniums has the earth ex- 
isted ? but What is the exact stage in the whole course 
of her development which she now occupies ? Is she still 
in her infancy, or is she at her maturity, or is she approach- 
ing her end. " The idea of Kant presupposed a certain 
average duration as belonging to a planet of our particu- 
lar system ; and, supposing this known or discoverable, 
and that a certain assignable development belonged to a 
planet so circumstanced as ours, then in what particular 
stage of that development may we, the tenants of this re- 
spectable little planet Tellus, reasonably be conceived to 
stand ?" 

Man, again, has a certain ceonian life, — seventy years 
perhaps. That is to say, if the conditions of human life 
were all they might be, the human race might average 
seventy years in each individual member of the race. 
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" This period would in that case represent the ceon of the 
individual Tellurian ; but the ceon of the Tellurian race 
would probably amount to many millions of our earthly 
years." So that, as applied to the individual man and 
the human race, even though it were applied in the same 
sentence, the adjective ceonian might stand in the one 
case for seventy years, and in the other for. millions of 
years. 

The crow, the deer, the eagle are all long-lived. It has 
been conjectured that, in their normal state, they tend to a 
period of some two centuries. Whatever the term may 
reallj'^ be, this normal period is the ceonian period of 
these animals considered as individuals. 

*' What may be the ceon of the whole species is utterly unknown. 
Amongst birds one species at least has become extinct in our own 
generation : its ceon was accomplished." 

"Nothing, in short, throughout universal Nature, can for a 
moment be conceived to have been resigned to accident for its 
normal ceon. All periods and dates of this order belong to the 
certainties of Nature, but also, at the same time, to the mysteries of 
Providence. Throughout the Prophets we are uniformly taught 
that nothing is more below the grandeur of Heaven than to assign 
earthly dates in fixing either the involutions or the duration of 
great events such as prophecy would condescend to notice. A day 
has a prophetic meaning ; but what sort of day ? A mysterious ex- 
pression for a time which has no resemblance to a natural day — 
sometimes comprehending long successions of centuries, and altering 
its meaning according to the object concerned. 'A' time,' and 
' times,' or ' half-a-time' — ' an seon,' or ' seons of sBons ' — and other 
variations of this prophetic language, are all significant. The pecu- 
liar grandeur of such expressions lies partly in the dimness of tl^e 
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approximation of any attempt at settling their limits, and still more 
in this, that the conventional character and consequent meanness of 
ordinary human dates are abandoned in the celestial chronologies. 
Hours and days, or lunations and months, have no true or philoso- 
phic relation to the origin, or duration, or periods of return belong- 
ing to great events, or revolutionary agencies, or vast national crimes ; 
but the normal period and duration of all acts whatever, the time 
of their emergence, of their agency, or their re-agency, fall into 
harmony with the secret proportions of a heavenly scale." 

The old rigid view of the ceon, which assumes it always 
to denote the same period of time, naturally assumed also 
that, if it lost its character of infinity when applied to 
evil and its punishment, it must, by a corresponding 
necessity, lose that character when applied to happiness 
and the golden aspects of hope. But, on the contrary, every 
object whatsoever, every mode of existence, has its own 
separate and independent ceon. No reflective man can 
doubt that 

" every life and mode of being must have hidden within itself the 
secret why of its duration. It is impossible to believe of any dura- 
tion whatever that it is determined capriciously. Always it rests 
on some ground, ancient as Ught and darkness, though undiscover- 
able by man. This only is discernible, as a general tendency, that 
the (Boriy or generic period, of evil is constantly towards a fugitive 
duration. The ceon, it is alleged, must always express the same 
idea, whatever th(U may be ; if it is less than eternity for the evil 
cases, then it must be less for the good ones. Doubtless the idea 
of an ceon is in one sense always uniform, always the same, just as 
a tenth or a twelfth is always the same. . . . But this uniformity 
of ratio and proportion does not hinder but that a t^nth may now re- 
present a guinea, and the next moment represent a thousand guineas. 
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The exact amount of the duration expressed by an ceon depends alto- 
gether upon the particular subject which yields the cBon. It is a 
radix ; and» like an algebraic square-root or cube-root, though 
governed by the most rigorous laws of limitation, it must vary 
in obedience to the nature of the particular subject whose radix it 
forms." 

From this fine philosophic determination of the proper 
sense and operation of the word, which to me seems quite 
final and conclusive, De Quincey derives three proposi- 
tions, with which he concludes his essay : (1) That those 
who infer the eternity of evil from the counter eternity 
of good build on the mistake of assigning a stationary and 
mechanic value to the idea of an ceoti, whereas the very 
purpose of Scripture in using this word was to evade such 
a value, and ignore the fact that there must be as many 
ceons as entities : (2) That they not only overlook the 
ceonian difierences among even neutral entities, but also 
ignore the separate and opposed tendencies of things evil, 
which are by their very nature fugitive and allied to death, 
and of things good, which by their very nature are per- 
manent and allied to life : and (3) That, while the Scrip- 
tures attribute absolute eternity to Qod alone, yet in-, 
numerable entities, which can plead an interest in God's 
favour, may be admitted to a participation of the Divine 
eternity. And he closes with the striking sentence, "Evil 
would not be evil if it had that power of self -subsistence 
which is imputed to it in supposing its ceonian life to be 
co-eternal with that which crowns and glorifies the good." 

Now as De Quincey is a scholar praised by scholars, it 
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may be hoped that his authority, and still more his argu- 
ment, which seems unanswerable, may tell for something, 
and even for much, in the present controversy ; and that, 
till it has been answered, not even a bishop will venture 
to contend that, since " the same word (aiwvio?)" is used of 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked and of the 
duration of the happiness of the righteous, it follows that 
" if the punishment of the wicked is only temporary, such 
also will be the happiness of the righteous."* Such an 
appeal is surely as irreligious as it is unscholarly, since it 
is a plain challenge to that natural selfishness from which 
it is the very office of religion to deliver us. For the 
salvation of others Moses was fain to be blotted from the 
book of life, St. Paul could wish himself anathema from 
Christ, and the Lord Jesus Christ Himself " was made 
sin " and endured the curse ; and when the servants of 
Christ and the champions of the Bible move men to con- 
sent, if not to hope for, the perdition of the vast majority 
of their fellows rather than part with a single text which 
seems to guarantee their own everlasting felicity, — ^that 
felicity be it said, resting on far surer and indeed impreg- 

* The citation is from ''Two Sermons," preached in Nottingham, on 
Advent Sunday, 1877, by the Bishop of Lincoln. I do not know whether in 
preparing these discourses the Bishop deigned to remember that the author 
of ** Salvator Mundi " lives and labours in Nottingham, but I think I cannot 
do wrong in assuming that he had Canon Farrar's " Sermon " or " Sermons *' 
in his eye. And, with great respect for his work in other fields, I would 
venture to remind him that, though such an appeal to that selfishness whieh 
is the root of all sin, backed by an appeal to the prejudice which cannot 
endure to have any formula in the Prayer-book touched, may pass muster in 
a coimtry church, it reaUy counts for nothing in the Court of Logic. 
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nable grounds, — it can hardly be denied that they are 
animated by a spirit other than that of Christ, although 
they mistake it for His spirit, and of the men who most 
nearly resembled Him. 

There is one other point on which I should like to touch 
for a moment, if only to suggest an answer to a difficulty 
which, in many minds, bars the way of " the larger hope." 
In the thoughtful paper — a real contribution, I take it, to 
this controversy — ^which appeared in the last number of the 
Contemporary Review by Dr. Littledale, he remarks 
that no sufficient stress has been laid on the cardinal fact 
" that the Scriptures of the New Testament contain two 
parallel and often seemingly contradictory statements as 
to the Last Things, one of which, even after being jealously 
sifted by hostile criticism, does make for the popular 
theology, and another which more than implies a full res- 
toration, and the final victory of good over evil." I admit 
the charge, although I cannot admit it without taking 
blame to myself for not having laid greater stress upon a 
fact so obvious and so significant. When we have done 
all that criticism can honestly do to reconcile these con- 
flicting statements, we must confess that there are two 
currents of thought in the New Testament, and that one 
of them lends so much countenance to the popular concep- 
tion of future punishment as to explain, though not to 
justify, the tenacity with which it is held. And no doubt 
there are many who, though they feel the deeper current 
more strongly than the other, nevertheless hesitate to com- 
mit themselves to it, because they cannot and will not; as 
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indeed they ought not to do, close their eyes to the fact 
that the surface stream runs in the opposite direction. 

I would ask those who are thus perplexed in thought 
to consider whether their perplexity may not spring from 
a common, and perhaps necessary, feature in revelation of 
every kind. Do not the phenomena always, or almost 
always, point in one direction, and the underlying facts 
or realities in another ? Is anything what it seems — 
even light, or sound, or heat ? A single force vibrating 
in different ratios, and therefore manifesting itself in an 
incalculable variety of forms, may be our simplest and 
truest conception of the material universe ? but is it the 
first to present itself to our minds ? " The heavens declare 
the glory of God ; " but in this heavenly revelation is the 
surface current the true current ? is the current of appear- 
ances the current of realities ? We have discovered after 
many centuries, e. g,, that it is the earth which moves 
round the sun ; but is there nothing in the apparent mo- 
tions of the solar system to account for, if not to vindicate^ 
the popular conception, that it is the sun which moves 
round the earth ? The Hebrew prophets foretold the ad- 
vent of the Messiah. But was there nothing ambiguous 
in their language and tone ? If we, wise after the event, 
can see that what they meant was a spiritual Person and 
a spiritual reign, can we not at the same time understand 
how the Jews came to look for a great Prince, who should 
sit in Jerusalem, and subdue unto Himself — yes, and unto 
them — ^all the kingdoms of the world ? Must we not ad- 
mit that in the Old Testament, as in the New, there are 
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"two parallel and often seemingly contradictory state- 
ments," and that even when the passages which appear to 
speak of an earthly Prince and Kingdom haver been most 
"jealously sifted by hostile criticism," there is still much 
in them which makes for that once popular conception ? 
When, then, we find these conflicting currents of state- 
ment, whether in the Old Testament or in the New, and 
are compelled to choose between them, or at least to sub- 
ordinate the one to the other, what is the wiser and better 
part ? Surely it is to lean to the larger, the more gener- 
ous and spiritual, side of the alternative. If we believe 
that " God is a Spirit," and that " God is Love," what else 
can we do ? K the Jews would have done well had they 
committed themselves to the deeper current, to the larger 
hope, shall not we also do well if, of the two currents in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, we commit ourselves 
to that which affirms or impUes a full restoration and the 
final victory of good over evil ? Let those who demur to 
that course at least remember that if they were to treat 
the texts in the New Testament which relate to the Sup- 
per of the Lord as they treat the texts which relate to 
the future punishment of the wicked, they would infalli- 
bly find themselves landed in the doctrine of Tran9ubstan- 
tiation, or, at the very lowest, in Luther's somewhat pal- 
try evasion and substitute for it, the doctrine of Consub- 
.stantiation. 
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REV. T. R BIRKS. 

« 

Etbenal judgment, the real subject of Canon Farrar's 
work is the most solemn and mysterious in the whole 
compass of the Word of God. My own thoughts were 
deeply exercised with it, in more than a year of Scrip- 
tural study and many months of deep anguish of heart, 
more than forty years ago. I longed to gain, and 
thought I did gain so much increase of light as might 
lighten the pressure of a load felt abnost insupportable, 
without incurring the guilt of impairing in the least the 
force of God's revealed warnings of wrath to come upon 
persevering and impenitent sin. Every attempt to throw 
fresh light on this solemn mystery demands not only re- 
verence and humility, but caution and patience of thought. - 
and an exclusion of loose and hasty speech, even more 
than the most exact researches in natural science. 

Such were my convictions when I published thoughts 
bearing indirectly on this subject twenty-three years ago, 
and more directly still later. Experience and observation 
of all that has since been passing in the Church and the 
world has only deepened and confirmed them. Utter un- 
behef of God's warnings of judgment to come is one of the 
darkest features of the times in which we live. Some of 
the forms in which it has lately shown itself are porten- 
tous and alarming. Human additions, encrusting those 
warnings, and designed to increase their- deterrent power 
over guilty consciences, have had just the opposite eflFect. 
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They have concurred with other causes, fatalistic theories, 
the worship of majorities, and boasts of human progress, 
to produce widespread and ostentatious unbelief of the 
great and solemn truth — " God will bring every work into 
judgment, and every secret thing, whether it be. good or 
evil." The warnings of Scripture are cast aside with con- 
tempt, as too terrible to be true. 

No cure for this evil can be found, though sometimes 
sought, as I have had painful experience, by bringing 
loud charges of unsoundness in the faith against any who 
maintain the great truth itself, but refuse to accept cur- 
rent and popular opinions about hell, damnation, and the 
misery of the lost, as the sufficient test and standard of 
Christian orthodoxy. But as little can be gained, on the 
other hand, by vehement invectives and gushes of indig- 
nant declamation against those simple believers in the 
Bible, who dare not give up any part of the creed of their 
childhood and of most Christians in past ages about 
" wrath to come," till they see surer grounds for rejecting 
it than the unwillingness of sinful hearts to believe any- 
thing so alarming, and an oflfered choice, in its stead, of 
three or four contradictory alternatives which exclude 
each other. It is not dealing reverently with God's 
warnings to say practically to a mixed audience, " Put on 
them almost any meaning you please, only do not accept 
the common view of them, since it is too terrible to be 
true." 

" Eternal Hope," the title Canon Farrar has chosen for 
his work, like eternal torture, is a phrase unknown to 
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Scripture, though there is a close approach to both in 1 
Cor. xiii. 13, Rev. xiv. 11, xx. 10. The sermons them- 
selves,froin their declamatory and illogical style,seem to me 
likely to aggravate the evil against which they are aimed, 
and to kinder, not help, the firm maintenance of the great 
truth itself of " eternal judgment," and its extrication from 
spurious human disguises or additions. The Prefece and 
the Appendix are in a calmer tone, and one better suited 
to the real requirements of the solemn subject they seek 
to unfold. 

The sermons are followed by a list of authorities, whom 
Canon Farrar quotes in his favour,, of those who have 
this one point of agreement with him, that they do not 
fully accept what he calls " the common view." Besides 
a rather vague allusion to twelve Fathers and one School- 
man, fifty divines or laymen of modem times are named, 
beginning with " the great and saintly Bengel," including 
nine Bishops of our own Church, and ending with PSre 
Revignan, " the most eloquent French preacher of recent 
days." Such a loose massing of authorities who differ 
widely from each other is unfair to the writers them- 
selves. It has the worse fault of tending to confuse the 
whole question. It replaces the Divine counsel, " Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good," by repeating 
one of the worst faults of the loose, popular orthodoxy 
assailed in a negative form. It offers us the alternative, 
to " receive the fatal grist unsifted, husks and all," or else 
to be huddled up in a medley of opinions which have 
nothiog in common, except that they all differ from some 
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point or other of what is vaguely called " the common view." 
Most of the writers quoted hold either " Conditional Im- 
mortality" or "Universalism," two views inconsistent with 
each other, and both of which the Canon disclaims and re- 
jects. Such a heaping up of names may be a convenient 
missile in an assault on implicit faith and traditional 
orthodoxy, but its only natural tendency is to substitute 
a greater evil, — ^a theological chaos of utter uncertainty 
and confusion of thought, and an utter shipwreck of all 
practical faith in the warnings of God. 

The Preface begins with a startling remark : " Of the 
truths here propounded I have never since my early youth 
had the slightest doubt ; but had I intended a contro- 
versial defence of them, it would have been far fuller and 
more iiapregnable than I can now make it." The claim 
may perhaps refer only to this one proposition, that there 
is some element or other in that complex total called "the 
common view," which is not according to the mind of the 
Holy Spirit and the true teaching of Scripture, and must 
be pruned away before we can attain to the full and per- 
fect truth. But the words, in their natural sense, assert 
much more. These short and easy cuts to undoubting 
confidence in the perfect truth of one's own opinions are 
always suspicious, especially when claimed for a complex 
whole, professedly at variance with the usual judgment of 
Christian men. If the Canon, since his early youth, has 
never had the slightest doubt of the truth of any of the 
critical decisions on the sacred text and its proper version, 
and the theological dogmas which form the main substance 
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of the work when it has been pruned of its redundant 
metaphors and poetical quotations, such a confidence on ' 

such a subject, so early and cheaply gained, seems to 
me the very mark of a guide whom it is wholly unsafe to 
follow. 

The Canon notices four main opinions, and then defines 
his own : — 

1. Universalism, — ^the opinion that all men will ulti- 
mately be saved. Every man, he says, must long, with 
all his heart, that this were true. Yet he does not lay down 
any such dogma, partly because it is not clearly revealed, 
and partly because it is impossible for us to estimate the 
power of the human will to resist the law and reject the 
love of God. 

There is here no sign of clear insight, and a full and I 

assured conviction, but rather of a still unsolved problem, * 

in the Canon's mind, which leaves his heart and judgment 1 

at utter variance. He could wish the present world to be 
very different from what, in our experience, we find it to 
be. Still more, he could wish that the world to come 
should be very different from what Scripture seems to 
him to say that it will be. He is too honest to shut his 
eyes to present facts, such as he amplifies in the fifth 
sermon. He is honest enough to own that Scripture does 
not seem to say that all alike will be saved in the life to 
come. He is not honest enough to admit that it seems to 
aflfcm, in the strongest and clearest words, the exact 
reverse. His wishes then determine nine tenths, or ninety- 
nine hundredths of his creed. His honesty is satisfied by 
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his holding that Scripture speaks truly of a broad way 
that leads to death, and that perhaps one in a hundred, 
of very hardened criminals, do walk therein. But such 
a compromise between the heart and the conscience, in 
my opinion, satisfies the claims neither of truth nor love. 

2. Conditional Immortality, or Annihilationism, is the 
second main theory on the life to come. Canon Farrar 
" cannot at all accept it. It seems to rest too entirely on 
the supposed invariable meaning of a few words, and to 
press that meaning too far. It rejects the instinctive be- 
lief in immortality which has been found in almost every 
age and race of man. And while it relieves the soul from 
the crushing horror involved in the conception of endless 
torment, it leaves us with the ghastly conclusion, that God 
will raise the wicked from the dead, only that they may 
be tormented and at last destroyed." The Canon, then, 
rejects along with " the common view " the two alterna- 
tives espoused by far the greater part of the authorities he 
quotes in his favour ; and his own creed, by his own ad- 
mission, is a compromise which fully satisfies neither his 
judgment nor his heart. 

3. The third view is that of Purgatory. This he adopts 
as his own, but not in its Romish form, which our article 
calls " a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word 
of God." Canon Farrar thinks the Reformers " rejected it 
in the rough, because it had been made too compact, spe- 
cific, matured, and systematic to be capable of exact Scrip- 
ture proof, and connected with too many deplorable 
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abuses." He takes it as the master-key to the solemn 
message of God concerning the wrath to come. I do not 
see how the abuses and secondary accidents of the doc- 
trine can explain the entire contrast between the state- 
ment in the article and his own view. The Reformers 
left too much out of view, though they never denied, the 
wide distinction in Scripture between the state of souls 
after death, and after the resurrection and final judgment. 
Canon Farrar, with less excuse, repeats the same faults. 
He speaks of his own view, that " souls who die in a state 
unfit for heaven may have perfected in them till the day 
of Christ the good work in this world begun." But this 
plainly does not touch the deeper question, are there, or 
are there not, two classes in the great day itself, to whom 
the Judge then announces a diflferent and opposite doom ? 

4. The Canon comes at last to the fourth alternative, 
which he calls " the common and popular view in our 
own Church." He has never dreamt, he says, of denying 
thegreat,awful,but neither unjust nor unmerciful doctrine 
of future retribution. " That there is a terrible retribu- 
tion on impenitent sin, here and hereafter, that ' without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord,' that sin cannot be 
forgiven till forsaken and repented of, and that the doom 
on sin is both merciful and just, we are all agreed.' 
These are large and important admissions. 

What then are the supposed accretions of the true doc- 
trine which he repudiates and condemns? They are main- 
ly four — (1) The physical torments and material agonies; 
(2) Its endless duration ; (3) That it is incurred by the 
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vast mass of mankind ; (4) That it is a doom passed 
irreversibly at the moment of death on all who die in a 
state of sin. " How frightful are the facts which they 
must face who hold these opinions is obvious to all, and I 
have given some proof in their own words. How a man 
with a heart of pity .... can enjoy in this world one 
moment of happiness, however deeply he may be assured 
of his own individual salvation, is more than I can ever 
understand." 

I own the force of this earnest appeal. I have passed 
through months and a whole year of almost intolerable 
anguish, from deep conviction of the truth of God's solemn 
warnings in His word, and of their unspeakable and awful 
solemnity. If relief came to me at last, it was certainly not 
in the wayin which Canon Farrar seems to look for it. lean- 
not, in the few pages here open to me, enter on so wide a 
subject. My ^dews may be seen in the " Ways of God,"* 
and " Difficulties^f Belief,"t and I hope soon to add some 
further remarks on it in a second edition of my " Com- 
mentary on Isaiah," now in the press. On the Canon's 
four points I would make one or two brief remarks. 

First, the vehement dislike of any element of sensible 
pain in future punishment, when the doctrine itself is re- 
ceived, and also that of the resurrection both of the just 
and unjust, has no warrant either of Scripture or reason- 
To believe that in the life to come some will suflFer intense 
mental anguish and agony, through former sin, and that 

* Seeleys, 1863. f Second Edition. MacmiUan & Co. 1876. 
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they will so suflFer in the body, after they have been rais- 
ed from the dead, and still to conceive that a painless and 
unsuflFering body will be the clothing or vessel of a spirit 
enduring intensest anguish and mental torment, is an opin- 
ion as plainly unreasonable as it is opposed to the natural 
meaning of the sacred text. 

The Canon says, with truth, " It is only when these 
topics fall into vulgar handling that we see them in all 
their intolerable ghastliness. Many true and loving Chris- 
tians have held these views, and mourned with aching 
heart over what seemed to them the fatal necessity for 
believing them. Good men may and do hold this doc- 
trine with pity and fear and trembling and awful submis- 
sion; but let those suspect their own hearts to whom so 
terrible a dogma is so clear and precious and comforting, 
that they are quite distressed at the thought of losing it." 
The rebuke is deeply true. Nothing can be more hateful 
than such a temper, or more opposed to the lesson taught 
by the tears of the Lord over Jerusalem. 

With regard to frightful pictures of future misery, like 
those of TertuUian in the Preface, of Henry Smith, and 
Jeremy Taylor, I would remind the Canon of his own 
picture in these sermons of the horrors of delirium tre- 
mens to the unhappy drunkard, p. 142. If one drunkard 
more can be reclaimed by such dark colouring, there may 
be a full warrant for the preacher. But the principle in 
both cases is the same. I fear that in both the indulgence 
in drawing pictures of intense horrors is more likely to 
revolt some and deaden the feelings of others than effect- 
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ually to reclaim. The Scriptures, at least, give us no pat- 
tern of such " ghastly " modes of impressing their warn- 
ings deeper on the consciences of men. Their warnings, 
those of Christ Himself, are the more impressive because 
the words are few and simple, severe in their calm gran- 
deur of earnest caution : outer darkness, weeping, mourn- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth. 

Next, that in the present age, the Church of the saved 
has been, from the time of Abel downward, a minority of 
the race, seems one of the clearest and plainest elements 
of the solemn truth revealed. We read nowhere of 
a broad way which leads to life, and a narrow which leads 
to death. No true relief from the pressure of a solemn 
truth can be found by reversing one of its most prominent 
and essential features. That relief is to be found, first, in 
a further truth, that besides the Church of the first-bom, 
saved out of the trials of this world, and heirs of a special 
dignity, there will be countless and growing myriads of 
redeemed men in the generations of the world to come. 
And if further relief be still desired, it may be. partly 
found in the thought half accepted by the Canon himself, 
and by which he recedes further from Universalism than 
by the exception of a handful of hardened and stubborn 
criminals from the general gaol delivery of the universe, 
that, "as the very word damnation once implied, the 
poena damni, the loss, U may be for ever, of the beatific 
vision, is, far more than physical torture, the essence of 
the sufferings of the lost/' 

The worst corruption of the divine message of judg- 
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ment to come is not that which includes in it the concep- 
tion of penal fire and corporal suffering, which is an in- 
tegral though secondary part of the revealed truth. It 
is that which shuts out from it, without any warrant in 
the letter or spirit of Scripture, any concurrent manifest- 
ation of the Divine mercy, not only towards others, but 
towards the very objects of the judgment itself. The 
most essential feature of it, implied in the words of Christ, 
is the conception of an irreparable, irreversible loss of a 
privilege now attainable ; and when the door has been 
shut, never after to be attained. 

Canon Farrar, in this work, seems to himself to be ut- 
tering a bold and earnest protest against popular and cur- 
rent notions of the judgment to come, which dishonour 
God, are a hindrance and stumbling-block in the way of 
Christianity, and lay a sore burden on the hearts of 
Christian men. But the real risk and evil of his work is 
that its real character is to reinforce and strengthen a 
view already popular and widely current, not perhaps in 
creeds and Church formularies, but in the actual life and 
thoughts of men, and which almost wholly abrogates the 
Divine warnings. 

The practical creed of millions, who have any faith at 
all in this Protestant land, is Universalism, thinly dis- 
guised, with a few rare exceptions of atrocious and hard- 
ened criminals. It is the doctrine, repeated in church- 
yards and at death-beds, drunk in by sorrowing friends, 
under the name of the consolations of religion, that each 
one, a few prodigious wretches excepted, when he dies, 
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goes at once to heaven, and, without passing before any 
judgment-seat, enters into perfect bliss and perfect glory. 
This unlimited and prompt self-canonization is the prac- 
tical creed of millions in whom some remains of Christian 
faith are left. The creed which Canon Farrar enforces in 
these sermons is not quite so wide of the Scriptural truth. 
But in its classification of men into three classes, the 
saintly good, the neutral, and the hopelessly bad, and the 
proclamation to the middle class, tenfold and a hundred- 
fold more numerous than both the others, of an endlessly 
renewed probation after death and the judgment, it adopts 
and gives fresh currency to some of the worst elements of 
a wide-spread popular delusion, which robs the Word of 
God of its warning power, and sets the consciences of 
men free from any real expectation of a judgment to 
come. 



REV. DAVID GRACEY. 

These Five Discourses already belong to the rapidly 
accumulating literature of the Future Life, and will 
probably hold rank hereafter among the curiosities of 
that literature. They present an instructive specimen of 
rationalistic theology, addressed, not to the rational, but 
to the sentimental. At almost every sentence the feel- 
ings are goaded into excitement, at times into painful agi- 
tation. Every sensibility is skilfully touched by one 
who has at conunand, through his elegance of style, his 
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force of passion, his vividness of imagery, the whole gamut 
of sensationalism ; and there is no pause given for a clear 
conception or a calm judgment of the multifarious matters 
hurriedly brought forward for acceptance. 

The object of the volume has previously been discussed. 
The matters which chiefly interest us are Canon Farrar's 
processes of investigation and his conclusions. Many 
surprising antitheses are brought about in the course of 
the development of the theme, but none more surprising 
than that Canon Farrar has provided a common meeting- 
place for High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, and that 
that meeting-place is purgatory — the High Churchman's 
only complaint of the Canon being that he does not go 
deep enough and far enough. Towards the goal of his 
reasonings, however, Canon Farrar manfully clears hi^ 
way, plying his axe against every obstruction, with all 
the vigour of a backwoodsman. He is impetuously frank. 
He thinks aloud in his premises ; but it must be owned 
that he sometimes seems to whisper his conclusions. Yet 
it is in these same whispered conclusions the value of the 
production must be sought. 

None can doubt Dr. Farrar's transparent sincerity and 
straightforwardness of purpose. This is the most charm- 
ing quality in the volume ; it is also the most elementary 
in Christian service, and it may become widely pernicious 
unless associated with other essential qualifications of a 
" Master in Israel.'* The Church and the world expect 
more from Canon Farrar than the eruptive zeal of a 
youthful evangelist. His previous services, the solemn 
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import of his present undertaking, demand at his hands 
severest accuracy of reasoning, of critical exposition, 
teachings consistent with themselves and with Scripture. 

On scanning Canon Farrar's paragraphs^the higher the 
reader's expectations may have been in these respects, 
the keener will be his disappointment. There is discern- 
ible a vast underplay of subsidiary critical appliances, 
subordinate theological tenets, kept diligently moving, 
and floating forward the main thesis. Of these a com- 
plete analysis is here impossible, — ^at any time it would 
be tedious, — but a cursory notice is imperative. The 
aubsidia critioa form by no means a pellucid stream, but 
rather a turbid inundation of disintegrated theologies. 
The word " Theology " may be taken as a sample : at the 
very sound of its syllables Canon Farrar seems to grow 
irate, and continually fastens it with a degree of con- 
tempt upon the opinions of those who differ from him, 
forgetful all the time that when he is doing anything to 
the purpose, he is setting. up a Theology of his own. 
Smiting theology with theology. Dr. Farrar rehearses the 
part of Diogenes treading on the pride of Plato, as Plato 
retorted, with equal pride. 

Dr. Farrar discredits the poetry, the metaphors, and 
the parables of Scripture as having a potent voice in this 
debate, and thus thins away the deep shadows divinely 
thrown across the subject ; and yet who so abundant in 
edging his statements with the surmises of modem poets, 
as if they were authentic, and should be listened to sing- 
ing of hope where Scripture sighs of despair ? Canon 
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Farrar arraigns the impenetrable prejudices of his op- 
ponents, and yet brings forward his own early boyish 
predilections as subordinate proofs of his theories. He 
inveighs against the ignorance of Scripture which stands 
in way of his views, and is obliged himself to appeal to 
tradition. He denounces abiding by the hard literalness 
of isolated texts, but who more eagerly calls to his aid 
the verbal tinklings of Scriptural words wrenched from 
their contextual meaning, if they but chime with the 
sound of his declamation ? He denoimces Phariseeism, 
and yet he stands forth as the champion possessed of a 
" noble and trembling pity, so fearfully unlike the lan- 
guage of divines and schoolmen." 

Even when Canon Farrar avowedly ceases to speak 
with "natural passion," and observes "most accurate 
theological precision," his " most accurate theological pre- 
cision " takes the shape first of vapid generalities, and 
then opens out into a mass of conflicting theological in- 
congruities. What can be the meaning of Canon Farrar 
in setting Christian experience against the word of God, 
as if bitter and sweet could issue from the same primal 
foimt ? Where is the consistency of Canon Farrar in 
bringing down the " old, sensible, admitted rule, ' Theo- 
logia symbolica non est demonstrativa,' — in other words, 
that phrases which belong to metaphor, to imagery, to 
poetry, to emotion, are not to be formulated into neces- 
sary dogma, or crystallized into rigid creed," and, after 
the brief pause of a single sentence, laying himself open 
to the censure of this " old sensible canon," by using such 
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crude emotional ejaculations as the following : ** In the 
name of Christian light and Christian liberty ; once more 
in the name of Christ's promised Spirit ; once more in 
the name of the broadened dawn and the day-star which 
has arisen in our hearts,"— intending them as arguments 
against what he calls the ** ignorant tyranny of isolated 
texts ? " When we inquire after the possible meaning, if 
meaning there be, in this remarkable triplet of invoca- 
tions, the Canon vouchsafes it in the very last sentence 
of the volume. " The broadened dawn and day-star,^' of 
which he seems here to have a monopoly, there shrink into 
the attenuated form of the " candle of the Lord," which 
he will not deny to be the common heritage of the mean- 
est of those who hold the '* popular views." i 
The consistency of Canon Farrar is still more seriously 
compromised in his use of this '' old, sensible, and ad- 
mitted rule/' He seems fond of the axiom, and it is in 
his hands a two-edged sword. In his article on " Hell," 
in Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, — ^a critical com- 
position addressed to critics, — ^Dr. Farrar introduces this 
wise saw to check the modem speculations of Dr. Trench 
and others, who said they saw something like purgatory 
in the parable of Lazarus. But now, when Dr. Farrar 
in these discourses is no longer writing Condones ad 
cler^m, but striking " sparks from the anvil of a busy 
life," which nevertheless are struck off " after years of 
thought," he can make this theological adage face the op- 
posite way, and help the opinions he formerly smote : 
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adding to the involutions of this consistency, he yet ap- 
peals to the article on Hell as of unimpaired authority. 
I do not propose to follow Canon Farrar through the 
minutise of his criticism of the words '' damnation/' 
" hell," and " everlasting." I intend merely to point out 
what seems to me a fatal error of his style of treatment, 
which thwarts all efforts to get nearer a truthful solution 
of the subject by a single hairsbreadth. Both in the 
Sermons and in the critical elucidations by which they 
are flanked, Dr. Farrar first steeps the words in prejudice 
and then begins to examine them. When, with the ac- 
cessories of much hysterical invocation of Unseen Pow- 
ers, Dr. Farrar puts the question, " Where would be these 
popular teachings about hell ... if we calmly and 
deliberately, by substituting the true translations, erased 
from our English Bibles, as being inadequate or erroneous 
or disputed renderings, the three words ^damnation,' 
' hell,' and ' everlasting ? ' " — ^it is very easy to reply, The 
popular teachings would remain where they were before. 
We complain that the most literal rendering is not in all 
cases extant in the English version. This defect has not 
helped, but damaged our cause. It has furnished the ex- 
cuse of a necessity of appeal to the original, which has 
been sedulously worked as a most potent lever to move 
all those who, being themselves destitute of scholarship, 
are yet opeil'to the delicate flattery of holding scholarly 
opinions. Perhaps no single feature of the recent advo- 
cacy of the various theories of Annihilation, &c, has 
caused them to loom with such portentous l>ulk before 
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the public eye, as the appeal to the original. We fear 
not the labours of the Revisers ; we have therefore no 
need to utter admonitions ; we expect their impartiality 
will strip many current speculations of much of their ad- 
ventitious importance. 

One can hardly conceive why the word " damnation " 
should have been investigated with such painful minute- 
ness, its precarious positionin ourversion beingwell known, 
and having for a long time deprived it of all decisive weight 
in this controversy. Why slaughter the slain by produc- 
ing the Bishop of Chester's recent Charge, when in the 
very earliest " pleas for revision " and the earliest ema- 
nated, I believe, from the Evangelicals — this word has 
been again and again stigmatized ? Why bring it up as if 
a fresh discovery had been made, throwing all the odium 
of its harsh grating dissonance upon men who have for 
years repudiated it ? 

In a similar way Canon Farrar's treatment of the word 
" hell " is misleading and defective. Is it, indeed, so uni- 
versal a fact in our language as Dr. Farrar assumes that the 
English word " heU," — cognate with the German " HoUe" 
and akin in meaning to the Hebrew " Shefll " and the 
Greek *' Hades," — ^has been so much warped from its native 
signification as to be an utterly false name for the state 
and place of lost souls ? Dr. Farrar's own usage proves 
the contrary. He retains the word. He tells us " hell is an 
eternal temper " — so far adopting the " popular teaching " 
— without the remotest fear of being suspected of saying 
" Hell is an eternal temper,** To press the matter no fur- 
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ther, this one instance is sufficiently cogent to show that it 
is at least fairly open to debate whether the notion of du- ^ 

ration — of eternal duration — is embedded in the popular 
conception of the word " hell." Need it be urged in these 
days that as a translation is not made for scholars, but for 
readers of the " vulgar tongue," it is a fairer method in so 
momentous a matter to use a word which will convey the 
most approximate meaning of the original, rather than to 
transfer terms that are not English and can convey no de- 
finite meaning whatever, or a meaning only appreciable 
by those skilled in Rabbinical and classical lore ? The 
deficiencies of the word in a critical point of view as an 
exact equivalent of Hades in some passages, have been 
long ago detected and pointed out. The language of Dr. 
FaiTar on this head conveys the impression that those of 
his way of thinking were the only persons or the first 
Protestants to find fault with the vagueness of the ren- 
dering of Hades, Gehenna, and Tartarus by one word 
only. So far from this being the case^ as far back as two 
centuries ago — to probe the matter no further — we 
find John Howe, certainly one of the Masters of English 
Theology, appending a remarkable note to his treatise of 
"The Redeemers Dominion over the Invisible World " 
and uttering an indignant protest against '' Hell " being 
confused in all instances with "Hades," the invisible world, 
and Christ, " represented as the Jailor of Devils." Let 
every refinement be employed about " Hades," there are 
yet three undoubted passages, according to Dr. Farrar's 
enumeration, in which " Hades is used for a place of tor- 
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ment," and why not in these use the appropriate English 
word ? 

Equally successful is Canon Farrar in obscuring the 
position of twaytos in the argument. His main strength is 
spent in proving what no intelligent exponent of the 
" popular view " denies, that aim and its derivative aUavois 
are used again and again of limited periods. But Canon 
Farrar fails to add that in many of those cases — as with 
our own words ever and never — ^it is also undeniable that 
no idea of limitation is at the time present to the mind 
of the speaker or writer. While the words do not neces- 
sarily express, they do not necessarily exclude, unlimited 
duration. Such instances prepare aMovios for its higher 
applications, in which Canon Farrar admits that it is used 
of what is essentially endless, though not of itself 
connoting endlessness. Without insisting upon the 
strong presumption in this admission, it is enough 
for conviction that it is beyond dispute that the word is 
employed when no end is in view. The whole burden of 
proof that there is an end ever attainable in the duration 
of the misery of lost souls, therefore, falls upon the Canon, 
and he must make his case good without this word, seeing 
it reveals no end. 

Canon Farrar therefore must show, for instance, that 
at the final scene in the last act of Earth's tearful tragedy, 
— when, according to his own statement, the Angel shall 
with uplifted hand have sworn that time shall have ceased 
to be, and the wicked shall from the face of the Judge of 
All go away into banishment fiom bliss, tlie (lu ration of 
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which is unmarked by time's pauses, — ^that then auonog, 
which is applied to that banishment beyond the cycles of 
time, must necessarily contain a hope of release and of 
return. Until this be done, and the tremendous doubt 
lifted from that scene, does not every instinct of 
tenderness, of philanthropy, demand that men should be 
warned of the overwhelming peril of an irreversible ex- 
clusion from the " face of God and of the Lamb ? " 

That Canon Farrar has not, even to his own satisfac- 
tion, mastered every doubt is very broadly written upon 
his volume. He is timid about putting his views into 
the articles of his Creed, contenting himself with calling 
them allowable " opinions." It is true something more 
is intended by the glittering legend — Eternal Hope — 
being inscribed on every leaf* of the book. Yet I must 
confess that, as I perceive too on almost every page sur- 
mises, guesses, questionable postulates, " most lame and 
impotent conclusions," and ever and anon glance up at 
the firm and stable superscription, it seems to me that a 
certain subtle irony runs through the production and 
awakens in the soul something more of the nature of 
chagrin than of " eternal hope." Surely if there be an 
" eternal hope," it must have a better basis. 

Some grains of consolation are scattered to " willing' 
and " wilful" sinners by Canon Farrar s eloquent scorn 
of the dogma that probation is bounded by the grave, 
but who dare venture to pick up these grains while he is 
at the same time told that it may " be awfully true that 
our millenniums depend upon our moments ? " A fitful 
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gleam is thrown across the dread apprehensions of present 
rejecters of God by the assurance that " the path of re- 
pentance" may never be closed to us; but in what a 
" horror of darkness " does it die away when there is set 
upon every sinner's track a " Sacred Nemesis," " with 
leaden footstep, and gathering form, and towering over 
you," which " smites you at last with the iron hand of its 
own revenge !" Timorous souls may perchance heave a 
sigh of relief as Canon Farrar buries beneath the heavy 
adjectives of his scathing invectives the whole imagery 
of the " terrible and the awful," as orthodox divines were 
wont to set it in array against impenitent sinners ; but 
in a moment he himself fills to the brim the cup of trem- 
bling by his own " terrible and awful " picture of ** the 
heavy wrath of God." ''It is," says he, "but as if I 
plucked one leaf and showed it you as a specimen of the 
boundless forest ; it is but as if I showed you one little 
wave and told you that a whole ocean was behind." In 
vain Canon Farrar practises metaphysical refinements 
and asserts that the Lawgiver is all mercy and love, while 
His just Law utters the apocalyptic cry, " Woe to the 
inhabitants of the earth!" The conscience of mankind 
will evermore apprehend the Lawgiver in His Law. 
When at last Canon Fai'rar conducts us to • his haven of 
" Eternal Hope.," — the limbo upon which he has hap- 
pened on the worm eaten charts which some of the early 
Fathers drew of the unseen world, — his words of cheer 
are by no means those of Dante*s guide ; — 
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** * Fear not,' my master cried, 
* Assured we are at happy point. Thy strength 
Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art come 
To purgatory now. 
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" Shrinking," considerably on arriving at purgatory, 
instead of " dilating,'' as Canon Farrar elsewhere in many 
passages does, upon the dBonian fire of Gk>d's love into 
which sinners shall be plunged at death, he is obliged to 
confess, " I see nothing to prove the distinctive belief at- 
tached to the word Purgatory; I cannot accept the spread- 
ing doctrine of Conditional Immortality ; I cannot preach 
the certainty of Universalism." Even the fond dream of 
Purgatory, then, with its hither side of dBonian fire, its 
yonder side of refined purity, here joined to earth, there 
bordering upon heaven and issuing in its bliss, must pass 
away as the baseless fabric of a vision. The one dread 
certainty remains, which the honesty of Canon Farrar 
will not dissemble, from which his quick tenderness of 
soul recoils, which his faithfulness yet obliges him to 
shadow forth as a hell so dark, so deep, that from thence 
the miserable inmates never catch a glimpse of the golden 
pinions of hope even fitfully fluttering over the abyss. 

Thus, while Canon Farrar casts down the theological 
structure of. his opponents, he re-erects their scaffolding. 
While pleading with men to keep in the middle way of 
piety, he shows that the avenues of virtue are all fenced 
by an endless contiguity of shade. Is his "Eternal 
Hope" but the changing of the names of unchangeable 
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certainties? What avails it that " damnation," "hell," and 
"everlasting," are expunged from the Bible, if while these 
vmbrcB nominu/m are gone the dire realities remain ? 
What boots it that where once I read " Hell," I am now 
to read Gehenna, Tartarus, or Hades, if there still may 
lurk darkling under any of these terms, in the working 
out of sin's bitter course, a deep, a still lower deep, a fire 
that never may be quenched, and a condition never 
amended ? And is it with this message that ministers of 
consolation are to be furnished in repairing to the home 
of the bereaved, or to the bedside of the dying as a balm 
for every wound, and a cordial for every fear, of sin ? 
The very question lays bare to every thoughtful man the 
keen mockery of such a ministry to " a mind diseased " 
with sin's hot fever, the ghastly travesty and revolting 
burlesque so enacted of the glad tidings of salvation 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. More consonant 
by far, surely, with the whole consensus of the Gospel, is 
the message of those who hold the " popular teachings," 
which tones not down the " terrors of the Lord," nor 
abridges nor postpones His mercies, but, with the tender 
pity of the Word of God, puts the question, "How can we 
escape if we neglect so great a salvation ?" yet affirms, 
that ere we leave this world, " the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin," that "he that belie veth is 
not condemned," and cries even to the would-be-suicide 
and murderer, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved." Here is " strong consolation." But 
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the hope whose flickering rays dimly fall upon us from 
the incalculable distance of millenniums, which can be 
realized only after passing through seons of agonizing 
fire, is not of a nature to support a life of chequered suf- 
fering, or to soothe a dying pillow. 
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